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The Sword and the Propagation of the 
Gospel. 


The great missionary conference which recently 
closed its sessions in New York raises the serious 
question, What might have been the transformation 
wrought by Christianity if its professors had, up to 
this day, always maintained the unarmed attitude of 
its Founder and his first-century followers? The 
: question is anything but an idle one. The most con- 
i spicuous moral accomplishment recorded anywhere 
in history is the spread and triumph of Christianity 
during the first hundred years after the death of 
Christ. This took place without any reliance on or 
use of the sword. The religion, the wealth, the mili- 
tary power of every nation into which Christianity 
came were arrayed against it. The sword cut down 
its adherents by hundreds and thousands. But in- 
stead of turning to the sword in retaliation, in support 
of their work, or even in self-defense, brute force and 
violence were definitely, openly and joyfully renounced 
by Christ’s followers. The intellectual power of 
truth, the spiritual power of God and the moral 
j power of pure, loving, self-giving Christian manhood 
and womanhood were the only forces employed by 
the Christians. They succeeded gloriously. Why 
could not this success have been continued, if the 
same faithfulness to principle had been maintained ? 

The cross has never since known any such sweep- 
ing and unbroken success as in those enthusiastic 
days of swordless simplicity, childlike reliance on 
God and insistence on loving universal brotherhood. 
For nearly three centuries many of the great teachers 
of the Church held fast to the pacific spirit and teach- 
ing of the Master. But gradually the body of be- 
lievers gave way, and the leaders with them. From 
Constantine on, for more than a thousand years, the 
story of the Church is full of ambition, selfish in- 
trigue, and the horrors of war. Whatever success the 
Church had was largely worldly and material, not 


spiritual. Some of the fine life of the early days 
remained, in quiet circles, but it was loaded down 
and rendered quite powerless by the incubus of 
worldly might. There is no other argument against 
Christianity so hard to meet as the record of this 
corrupt, bloody thousand years of apostacy. 

Some of the leaders of the Reformation saw clearly 
the peaceable nature of Christ’s kingdom. Others 
felt it, but did not venture to proclaim it. John 
Wyclif, in the dawn of the Reformation, pronounced 
fighting and war entirely incompatible with true 
Christian life, but he had no following. Luther was 
inconsistent in the matter. Calvin warned the Prot- 
estants of France against resort to the sword, but 
did not scruple to take by violence the life of a 
“heretic.” George Fox and John Wesley in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries returned in their 
teaching to the example of the early Christians, but 
the great denomination, or group of denominations, 
founded by the latter has wandered far away from 
his teachings on war. 

With the exception of a few small bodies, the 
churches growing out of the Reformation have in the 
main remained in the blindness about war which 
characterized the dark centuries preceding. No more 
bloody years have ever been known than those of the 
religious wars following the early period of the Ref- 
ormation. To this day the Protestant churches, 
though now largely favoring arbitration and often 
deploring war in the abstract, are, with notable excep- 
tions of course, the ever-ready apologists of any par- 
ticular war in which their country happens to be 
engaged. It is an open question whether to-day 
Protestant Christianity as a whole is any further 
advanced in opposition to war than Roman Catholi- 
cism. The law of neither seems to be the mind of 
the Master, but the demand of current patriotism. 

In the missionary work of this century there has 
been a strong tendency to return to the early Chris- 
tian belief and practice in regard to war, and to the 
disuse of arms even in personal self-defense. The 
missionary workers in the field have, as a whole, in 
this respect gone much beyond the attitude of the 
churches at home. An interesting and most forcible 
argument for peace principles and methods could be 
made from the lives and eminently successful work 
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of David Livingstone, Titus Coan, J. Hudson Taylor 
and many other missionaries of less note, who have in 
their work wholly discarded the use of carnal weapons. 


Some of them have been among the most pronounced . 


anti-war men of the century, opposed even to govern- 
ment intervention by force in behalf of missionaries 
suffering persecution. They have felt deeply the 
radical inconsistency between the true mission and 
the true defense of an ambassador of Jesus and the 
methods of violence supported by so many of their 
fellow-Christians at home. 

It came out at the ecumenical conference in 
the remarks of more than one speaker, that many of 
the missionaries feel that the warlike course of the 
so-called Christian nations toward the non-Christian 
and ill-civilized nations is one of the greatest obstacles 
to the introduction of the gospel into these countries. 
Many of the natives come to feel that Christianity is 
a system of force and conquest, and thus the way is 
blocked for their acceptance of the real Christianity 
of the New Testament. For this conduct of the 
Christian nations the Christian churches within them 
are very largely responsible. They apologize for war; 
they are silent about the aggressions made; they en- 
courage civilization by the sword: they insist that 
their governments shall exact blood for blood, property 
for property, if any missionary is persecuted or prop- 
erty destroyed. Christian men sit in official seats 
and direct these policies of force and violence, or 
excuse them. What wonder that the “ poor heathen” 
are averse to receiving the gospel coming to them 
amid bursting shells, flowing blood, burning houses 
and the seizing of their territories. 

In spite of this great obstacle, and others, the mis- 
sionary enterprises of the century have done an incal- 
culable service towards the redemption of the world, 
towards the abolition of hate and war, towards uni- 
versal brotherhood and fellowship. The missionaries 
have been the highest types of self-sacrifice. They 
have endured untold difficulties. They have poured 
out their lives like water in ceaseless love and kind- 
ness. They have not shed blood. They have over- 
come evil with good. They have displayed a heroism, 
—a patient, enduring bravery, to which war can 
show no parallel. 

When one thinks of the return of these ecumenical 
men and women to their fields, and of the going out 
of others, for the new work of the future, one cannot 
but earnestly wish that every one of them may go in 
the spirit of unarmed love which characterized the 
early Christians. Most of them will. What might 
they not do in a single generation if the conduct of 
the Christian governments toward the peoples among 
whom they labor were always in the spirit of Christian 
love, unselfishness and justice! But this will not be 
so, not for a long time we fear. If only all the 
Christian churches and individuals in Christian lands 
would reassume the early Christian attitude toward 


war, and wash their hands of the sordid injustices of 
their countries toward the un-Christianized peoples, 
and of their mutual jealousies and animosities, mission- 
ary work, even thus, would be tenfold easier and more 
successful than we have yet seen it. The numbers, 
the wealth, the learning of the Church to-day would 
be perfectly irresistible, if only they were imbued 
through and through with the true spirit of Christian 
love, the weapons of whose warfare are never carnal. 


Criminal Use of the Monroe Doctrine. 


No more culpable move has been made by those 
who are determined that our army and navy shall be 
greatly increased than that made by Secretary of 
War Root and Senator Lodge, in trying to create a 
war-scare over the Monroe Doctrine and the German 
settlements in South America. The guilt is all the 
greater because of the responsible positions which 
they hold in the cabinet and the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

It has been a favorite trick of militarist schemers 
in Europe to get up gratuitous war-panics, gull the 
legislators and the people, and then rush through in 
hot haste their army and navy extension schemes. 
Nearly the whole of the vast armaments of Europe 
built up during the last thirty years have grown out 
of this sort of scare-mongering. It is a most base 
and dishonorable proceeding, and one had hoped that 
the United States might escape any serious develop- 
ment of it. Something of the kind has been tenta- 
tively resorted to in this country for years, England 
and her naval stations all about us being the imagin- 
ary skulking lion whose image afflicted the self- 
frenzied brains of the alarmists. But Senator Lodge 
and the Secretary of War, “great friends” of Eng- 
land just now, have not only gone beyond all former 
attempts in this direction, but have cunningly manu- 
factured new reasons for fright suited to the needs of 
the hour. 

At the Grant anniversary celebration in New York 
on the 27th of April, Secretary Root said: “« No man 
who carefully watches the signs of the times can fail 
to see that the American people will within a few 
years have to either abandon the Monroe Doctrine or 
fight for it, and we are not going to abandon it. If 
necessary we will fight for it, but unless there is 
greater diligence in legislation in the future than in the 
past, when the time comes it may find us unprepared.” 

Mr. Root does not say what are the signs of the 
times to which he refers, nor what are the sources 
from which the danger is coming. He clearly means, 
however, to create the impression that it will come 
from abroad, and come with the certainty of fate. 
The Monroe Doctrine is to be attacked by somebody 
from Europe; of that he is certain. But otherwise 
the declaration is as vague and mysterious as the 
utterance of an old-time oracle. It is not difficult to 
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discover the secretary’s motive — possibly unconscious 
to himself —in thus prophecying aggression upon 
America from abroad. There is no ground whatever 
for the prophecy in any discoverable intention or 
movement in any part of Europe. Where shall we 
find it? Clearly in the army reorganization and ex- 
tension bill which he wished Congress to show 
greater diligence ” in enacting into law. His anxious 
wish in this direction was evidently the father of his 
alarm about the Monroe Doctrine. 

The culpability of the proceeding lies in conjuring 
up danger where none exists, or in attributing it to 
the wrong source, and then using this as a whip to 
hurry Congress into adopting a scheme for army 
extension, for which no one can find any substantial 
reason in existing conditions. 

If the Monroe Doctrine, whatever remains of it, is 
in danger of breaking down through aggression from 
abroad, it is we ourselves who are responsible, and 
20t some imaginary enemy from over sea. To sup- 
pose that we can push our sovereignty at will over 
the islands of the Pacific, to the coast of Asia, and 
can hover threateningly over the “spheres of influ- 
ence ” of the European powers, and then expect these 
“expanding” nations to quietly hold aloof from the 
vast unfilled territories of South America and to en- 
dure forever our vaunted paramountcy over the whole 
western world, is the height of absurdity. The Mon- 
roe Doctrine is already in principle destroyed by our 
imperialistic performances, and Secretary Root was 
doubtless “inwardly conscious” that that is the true 
reason why it will have to be openly abandoned or 
fought for. The way to avoid the fight and to 
restore the standing of the doctrine, if it can ever 
again be restored, is not to build up a great army and 
navy and dare anybody to “expand” into South 
America. The only way it can be done is by the 
abandonment of the selfish and mischievous pushing 
of our sovereignty by arms into the other hemisphere. 
To declare that the conflict is coming and to prepare 
haughtily for it, while we exasperate others by false 
charges against them and by our inexcusable grasp- 
ing in their hemisphere, is the certain way to bring 
it on. If the half of the Monroe Doctrine which 
applies to our conduct in the eastern hemisphere has 
by our own act ceased to be operative, the European 
nations are perfectly consistent in declaring that the 
other half is dead also. This they will do in time, 
whatever threats of fighting we may make. If our 
“expansion ” course is persisted in, the “signs of the 
times” clearly indicate that the United States will 
ultimately both have to fight for the Monroe Doc- 
trine and at the same time be compelled to abandon 
it. 

Senator Lodge, as was to be expected, goes beyond 
Secretary Root in his gratuitous insinuations, at least 
in frankness of statement. He sees immediate danger 
in the increase of the German navy and in the Ger- 


man settlements in Brazil. The danger is so near 
that we must have a great navy and have it quick. 
If we do not hurry, the Philistines will be upon us 
and find us unprepared. We must not hestitate to 
pay five hundred dollars per ton for armor plate, even 
if, as the Senator confesses, the government will 
thereby be scandalously robbed. So great is the exi- 
gency, in the opinion of this senatorial prophet of 
fear. 

This language of Mr. Lodge is almost an open 
insult and challenge to Europe, particularly to Ger- 
many. There is not a single fact in recent events or 
utterances that shows that any European country has 
the remotest designs upon any part of South America. 
The Germans who have gone into South America 
have left their country chiefly to escape the excessive 
burdens of militarism. The government has never 
willingly seen one of them go. To imagine them in 
league with the government to foist a colony into 
Brazil or any other section is the sheerest nonsense. 
They have gone there to lead a peaceable life, to 
better their condition, and to escape the burdens of 
militarism, the like of which Mr. Lodge and Secretary 
Root seem perfectly willing to have saddled on all 
our backs. They become citizens of the country as 
the millions of Germans in this country do, and there 
is no hint of their having tried to get the home gov- 
ernment to seize a “sphere of influence ” for them. 
The thing is too absurd to enter the head of anybody 
but a chronic jingo. 

If Mr. Lodge were not so anxious for a great navy 
to enable us to carry out the aggressive, irritating 
“ world-policy ” on which we have so inconsiderately 
entered, and to protect us from the grave dangers 
sure to arise from it, he would talk in another strain. 
He would say to Germany: Send your sons to South 
America. They are needed there. There is room 
for millions of them. We are glad to see them go 
and assist in developing and civilizing the country. 
Such speech would go infinitely farther toward check- 
ing any sinister intentions which Germany might 
conceivably Have toward weak South American re- 
publics than provoking her with a great navy and 
threatening her with a fight in resistance of a sup- 
posed attack on our tutelary goddess, the Monroe 
Doctrine. “Grievous words stir up anger.” If Mr. 
Lodge wants a fight with Germany he is taking 
exactly the course to bring it on. She is a country 
not easily frightened by big words. 

The American people, of whatever party, of what- 
ever race, ought sternly and unanimously to rebuke 
such utterances of men in high places, who take ad- 
vantage of their positions to foster, by surmise and 
misrepresentation, a policy of army and navy expan- 
sion, which, if continued in, will ultimately “load the 
country to the eyebrows with the burdens of militar- 
ism” and get us into no end of trouble in both 
hemispheres. 
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Lord Salisbury’s Primrose League 
Speech. 


While Senator Lodge and Secretary Root on this 
side have been manipulating doctrines, canals and 
foreign settlements to promote military and naval 
extension, Lord Salisbury has been shrewdly doing 
something of like character in England. Those who 
desire to find grounds for larger military and naval 
preparations never fail to discover something at hand 
which can be adroitly turned to their purpose. 

Lord Salisbury’s Primrose League speech on May 9 
was a most extraordinary deliverance, from whatever 
point of view we look at it. The thrust at Ireland, 
so soon after the Queen’s visit, seems at first thought 
wholly unaccountable. But if his purpose is kept in 
view, this part of the speech is easy of interpretation. 
It is of a piece with the rest. Military development 
—and that is what the Prime Minister was seeking 
to promote —feeds on suspicion and hatred. In 
order to induce Englishmen to put forth extra efforts 
to increase their fighting strength and preparation, 
they must be made to feel that there is danger all 
around. Irish dislike of England must therefore not 
be allowed to die out. [Britishers must be kept in 
dread of an invasion from across the Irish channel, 
in case some powerful enemy should fall upon Eng- 
land and give the wearers of the Shamrock their 
chance of revenge. If only they had an opportunity, 
they would do as the Transvaalers have done. There- 
fore they must be kept down, allowed no sort of 
home rule, and all Englishmen must train themselves 
to shoot straight at them, if they should ever attempt 
to gain their ends by throwing in their lot with any 
of her Majesty’s numerous enemies. This is really 
the sense of the Irish passage in the speech. The 
English papers might well have used a much stronger 
word about it than “indiscretion.” Only a Tory 
imperialist could have allowed himself an utterance 
so heartless, and at the same time so stupid and so 
unfitted to lessen any danger conceivable from Ireland. 

On the European side the Prime Minister sees, or 
pretends to see, dangers enough to keep every Eng- 
lishman awake o’ nights with a Lee-Metford at his 
bedside. “The elements and causes of menace and 
peril are slowly accumulating.” “ They may accu- 
mulate to such a point as to require our earnest and 
most active efforts to repel them.” There is over 
there “a great prejudice against this country.” 
* Who knows but that all these things may be united 
in one great wave to dash upon our shores?” Hence 


the people must be induced “to voluntarily put 
themselves in a position to defend their homes and 
country. 

When one goes on to read that rifle clubs are the 
means by which this approaching multitudinous 
danger is to be prepared against, one can scarcely 
refrain from laughing outright. 


But stopping to 
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think, one sees behind the rifle clubs something else. 
The Tory leader knows that the nation will not now 
tolerate conscription. So he wishes to set all English- 
men to shooting at marks, hoping in time by this 
means to remove their objections to enforced military 
service. He knows very well that to meet an invasion 
by the trained and highly organized armies of Europe 
something more than mere riflemen would be neces- 
sary. He knows, too, that British imperialism, grow- 
ing and spreading as it is, cannot be much longer 
supported by the voluntary system. Conscription he 
sees to be absolutely necessary to this policy, and 
hence his attempt to manufacture a gigantic scare, to 
set all Englishmen to training in a pleasing way, hop- 
ing thus to bring the nation to accept in time what 
he does not now, at the behest of the militarist party, 
dare to propose and try to push through Parliament. 
But this is the end in view, and let all lovers of 
English liberty beware. 

There is no doubt that there is some ground for 
England to fear the dreadful things which Lord Salis- 
bury has portrayed, with a fervor unusual in his cool, 
passionless blood. But there is not one-tenth the 
cause for alarm that he imagines. There is not the 
remotest prospect of a tidal wave of invasion from 
Europe. If the European nations had any such 
intent, they have had their opportunity during the 
last six months. Whatever danger there is, is of 
England’s own making, and such speeches as that 
at the Primrose League are unfortunately among the 
most powerful agencies in increasing it. Irish dislike 
of England, which was dying away, has been kindled 
into new life by it, and European feelings have cer- 
tainly not been mollified. 

The Prime Minister pretends to be unable to ex- 
plain the continental “root of bitterness against 
England.” Is he really ignorant of it? Many of 
his fellow countrymen in both private and public life 
can explain it. Every impartial observer outside of 
England understands perfectly well its causes. It is 
not because of England’s civil and religious institu- 
tions, founded in the principles of freedom and justice, 
nor of her moral and material greatness so far as they 
spring from these. These institutions, this progress, 
the good which she has done in her colonies, have an 
increasing number of admirers all over the Continent, 
both in private and official circles. You cannot travel 
on the other side of the channel without hearing 
constantly the frankest appreciation of them. 

The cause of the root of bitterness is England’s 
contradiction of herself through her increasingly am- 
bitious imperialistic policy; her fixed, relentless 
determination to push her empire into every quarter 
of the globe, wherever she can find or make an open- 
ing; her seizing and holding the lands of the weak 
and uncivilized peoples regardless of the rights of the 
native races, and sometimes in violation of sacred 
promises ; the threatening development and extension 
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of her war-fleet over all the waters of the earth, into 
the closest possible proximity to other countries. 
This policy, carried forward through a subtle, dom- 
ineering and frequently conscienceless diplomacy, 
brings her into disrepute with all the better liberty- 
loving classes of Europe. It brings her into rivalry 
and conflict with the powers having similar policies 
and ambitions. In this way she arouses the indigna- 
tion of the good, and the jealousy and hatred of the 
evil-minded. So long as she continues in this course, 
she will continue to reap its consequences —in an 
accumulating harvest. 

In the attempt to uphold this policy, to clothe it in 
the garb of righteousness, to artfully entice the British 
people to accept all its ultimate demands, to cover up 
its weaknesses and dangers, to throw upon others the 
blame of its coming evil results, this last speech of 
Salisbury’s has gone farther than any previous British 
imperialistic utterance. The whole blind, selfish, de- 
ceptive, ruinous spirit.of imperialism and militarism 
is in every passage of it. And the pity of it is that 
it was uttered at the very moment when England’s 
ears were most inclined to hear. 


Mission of the Boer Envoys. 

So far as the mission of the Boer envoys to this 
country is purely in the interests of peace, to bring 
the moral power of American public opinion to bear 
upon Great Britain to induce her to stop the war and 
to respect the national rights of the two republics, it 
has our utmost sympathy. The injustice of England’s 
conduct in pursuing such a course as to bring on the 
war, and in proposing to extinguish the independence 
of the republics, has had no severer condemnation 
than in these columns. We used our best efforts, 
small though they were, to bring about mediation by 
this government. We still believe that the govern- 
ment, under the Hague Convention provisions, ought 
to have made a much more serious effort in this 
direction than it did. It ought, independently of 
any request from either of the parties, to have volun- 
tarily proposed mediation to both of them, giving 
its reasons why as a friendly neutral it felt that hos- 
tilities ought to cease. The moral effect of such a 
course would have been much greater than the mere 
tender of good offices on request from one of the 
parties. If all the nations signatory of the Hague 
Convention could have been brought to offer media- 
tion jointly, we do not believe the English govern- 
ment could have resisted this united appeal of the 
civilized world in behalf of peace. 

But intervention in favor of the Boers against Eng- 
land is a very different thing. Intervention always 
involves resort to arms, in case request is not com- 
plied with. In this case, it would be absolutely cer- 
tain to result in war. The Boer envoys think that 


the mere utterance by this country of the word, 
“Stop the war!” would bring England to halt. 
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Quite the contrary is our judgment. In the present 
state of British opinion and war preparation at home 
and in the colonies the utterance of such a word 
would unleash all the English dogs of war. There 
would be such a struggle to the death as few genera- 
tions have ever seen. The border between us and 
Canada would be a line of blood and horror. The 
war ships of the two nations would go to the bottom 
of the ocean in deadly grapple. The great commerce 
of the world, so largely British and American, would 
be destroyed. Suffering and distress unparalleled 
would be witnessed. 

No one can picture faintly what the awfulness of 
the struggle would be between two such powers. 
Great, therefore, as is the wound to civilization which 
the South African War has caused, and iniquitous as 
it has been, infinitely more iniquitous and destructive 
to civilization would be a war between these two 
countries. To try to stop the smaller iniquity by 
commission of the immensely greater one would be 
the very acme of madness. 

The motives which induce our government to ab- 
stain from intervention may not be our motives, may 
not be the highest, may be in part honorable, in part 
selfish, cowardly and politically base. Of that we do 
not attempt to judge here. But that the government 
ought to abstain on the highest ethical and humani- 
tarian grounds seems to us entirely clear. The 
method of overcoming evil with evil stands condemned 
on every page of history. It is not encouraging that 
such multitudes of men still insist vindictively on 
using it with all its material hazards and moral 
degradations. 

There are plenty of risks of war between this 
country and England, without using the natural 
sympathy of the nation for the Boers to multiply 
them. It will take the constant and most earnest 
efforts of all the friends of righteousness and peace 
in both countries to keep them from some day coming 
to a deadly clash. The imperialistic sentiments and 
policies which they are now so deeply plunged into 
may for the moment make them “cronies,” but the 
motives and methods of imperialism have nothing in 
them tending to create true friendship and concord. 
On the contrary, if these policies are not abandoned, 
Boer and Filipino will not be the last to suffer from 
them. Briton and American, in the pursuit of their 
expansive ambitions, will some day come to a point 
where they cannot both have their way, when one or 
the other will have to give back. Then will come 
the dire conflict. The only way in which it can be 
avoided, so far as we can see, is in the abandonment 
of the whole imperialist spirit, root and branch. 

Here is the point at which the friends of righteous- 
ness and peace can work most effectively. They 
ought to do all in their power, by every possible 
moral means, to induce the cessation of wars now 
going onand the settlement of the questions involved 
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in accordance with humanity and justice. They 
ought not to allow sympathy to lead them to abandon 
their own principles and to defend one people by 
violent wrong toward another and toward the whole 
of humanity. They ought to throw their influence 
solidly against any proposed action whose inevitable 
end would be a wicked and disastrous war. But, 
deeper than all these, they ought to work for the 
eradication of all those selfish, ambitious, lustful, 
vindictive sentiments and motives out of which war 
is continually being recreated. While these exist 
and are tolerated, small peoples will never be safe 
against great ones. Boer and Filipino, if saved from 
the claws of the lion and the eagle now, would fall 
into them, or some other claws, again before long. 
While these sentiments and motives exist and havea 
dominating influence, there can never be peace and 
friendship between great peoples. 


Editorial Notes. 


The International Arbitration and Peace 
Association of London has requested and 
received a letter from Dr. Briistlein, secre- 
tary of the Delagoa Railway Arbitration tribunal, ex- 
plaining the eight years and more of delay in reaching a 
decision. It is made clear that the tribunal was not at 
fault, the only delay of which it was the cause being 
occasioned by the grave illness of two of its members for 


Delays in 
Arbitration. 


several months. The tribunal was constituted on August 3, 
1891. On February 22,1892, the rules of procedure were 
finally settled. The exchange of statements between the 
court and the parties lasted four years, because of the 
continual delays required by all the parties, British, 
American and Portuguese. The reception of document- 
ary evidence from the parties was not closed till June 15, 
1896. It then became necessary to send out a commis- 
sion of expert engineers, whose report of two hundred 
and forty-three printed folio pages was submitted to the 
parties early in 1808. The parties presented to the court 
their observations on the report by June 6, 1898. The 
committee of experts made a reply to the criticisms of 
the parties, bringing the case up to January, 1900. The 
final statements of the parties were not deposited till 
April, 1900. Portugal was allowed to present a refuta- 
tion. The process was, therefore, not declared closed 
till May 1 of last year. Between this date and the de- 
livery of the award, the serious illness of the two arbitra- 
tors occurred. It will thus be seen that the severe criti- 
cisms of the British papers against the tribunal ought 
rather to have been directed against the governments, of 
which Great Britain herself was one. Dr. Briistlein takes 
occasion in his letter to say that if a permanent tribunal 
had been in existence, these delays would probably have 
The International Arbitration 


been measurably avoided. 
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and Peace Association has done a great service in secur- 
ing from the secretary of the tribunal these statements, 
and giving publicity to them in the columns of Concord, 
its organ. The British papers which growled at the 
tribunal, and at arbitration in general as a failure, are 
probably too full of war just now to correct any of the 
mischief which their groundless diatribes have caused. 
But arbitration has survived “greater ills than these, and 
God will probably give aa end to these also.” 


Scribner's Magazine speaks as follows 
of the social degradation produced by mili- 
tarism: 

“The degradation of character due to militarism takes 
many forms. There is the vicious ethics of war carried 
into social and industrial life. The deceit and fraud, 
more common in militant countries than in pacific, are 
evils that women must endure with men. There are the 
callousness and cruelty of war, from which they suffer 
far more than men. There is, finally, the moral laxity 
of war. The full story of the sufferings of women from 
this cause cannot be written. The standing armies of 
Europe spread a poison that penetrates the remotest 
corner of the social fabric. No class escapes it. The 
“gallantry” of officers is notorious. Not less so are 
their mercenary marriages. Among the rank and file 
occur those illegitimate unions common to every garrison 
town. Among the toilers the same evil prevails. Mili- 
tarism acts directly and indirectly to make men unwil- 
ling to assume the responsibilities of marriage. How 
serious this evil has become may be gathered from the 
report of Dr. Hirscherberg, of Berlin. In that city 
alone, in 1887, eight thousand victims of these Arbeiter- 
Ehen, as they are called, who had been deserted by their 
companions, appealed for public relief. In 1895 the 
number reached twelve thousand. But Berlin is not the 
only capital thronging with these unfortunates. They 
crowd the dark corners of the cities of all the militant 
countries of Europe.” 


Militarism 
and Morals. 


If Ruskin were still living and in his 
prime, one can imagine how he would pour 
out the seven vials of his English wrath 
against the last exhibition of the war-making power of 
British capitalist jobbery. Here is what he wrote some 
years ago: 

“It is one very awful form of the operation of wealth 
in Europe that it is entirely capitalists’ wealth which 
supports unjust wars. For an unjust war, men’s bodies 
and souls have both to be bought, and the best tools of 
war for them besides, which makes such war costly to 
the maximum; not to speak of the cost of base fear and 
angry suspicion between nations which have not grace 
nor honesty enough in all their multitudes to buy an 
hour’s peace of mind with; as, at present, France and 
England, purchasing of each other ten millions sterling 
worth of consternation annually (a remarkably light 
crop, half thorns and half aspen leaves, sown, reaped 
and granaried by the science of the modern political 
economist, teaching covetousness instead of truth). And, 


Wealth 
and War. 
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all unjust war being supportable, if not by pillage of the 
enemy, only by loans from capitalists, these loans are 
repaid by subsequent taxation of the people, who appear 
to have no will in the matter, the capitalists’ will being 
the primary root of the war; but its real root is the 
covetousness of the whole nation, rendering it incapable 
of faith, frankness or justice, and bringing about there- 
fore, in due time, his own separate loss or punishment to 
each person.” 


Austria, with its perpetual race and lan- 
guage quarrels, seems anything but a land 
from which genuine peace sentiment and 
work might be expected. But Austria has one of the 
most peace-loving crowned-heads, as crowned-heads go, 
in all Europe. Francis Joseph said: “ Whatever people 
say, war is in its very nature never an inevitable necessity. 
With a little self-control and a slight dose of good sense 
it can always be avoided.” Austria is the center, too, of 
one of the strongest and most progressive sections of the 
European peace movement. We have before us the 
eighth annual “Yearbook” issued by the “ Austrian 
Society of the Friends of Peace,” of which the Baroness 
von Suttner has been president since its organization in 
1892. The Society has now an actual membership of 
more than twelve hundred, among whom are many 
prominent men and women of various callings. Besides 
this Society, there are four other important associations 
in the dua! empire, one at Budapest, one at Baden-bei- 
Wien, one at Trieste, and the other the Hungarian 
University Society. The “Yearbook” contains the 
annual report of the Baroness von Suttner, an admirable 
review of the work of the Society and of the events of 
the year; a number of quotations of prominent men in 
regard to the work of the Hague Conference, a list of 
the members of the Society and a statement of its prin- 
ciples, a list of the peace societies in different countries, 
and a list of important peace literature published during 
the year. 


Peace Work 
in Austria. 


Rey. A. F. Irvine of New Haven, Conn., 
served his time in the British Royal Ma- 
rine Light Infantry and took part in sev- 
eral battles in Egypt in 1884. He has now renounced 
war as impossible to a Christian. Here is a part of what 
he said in a recent sermon before the Y. M. C. A. of New 


Haven: 

“ ¢ Christian war ’ is impossible, paradoxical and absurd. 
Imagine Jesus giving His sanction to recruiting the foul 
human scum of the earth, decking them gaily and send- 
ing them out to get square with a nation whose symbol 
was the idolized cross on which He died! Imagine Him 
saying, ‘Well done, good and faithful servants, when 
they had annihilated a force infinitely inferior! Imagine 
a God who is never a God of the lighter battalions! Im- 
agine a God who would condone the wholesale plunder 
of the Indians and enslavement of the colored race, only 


Going back 
to Christ. 


because the plunderer and the despot was an Anglo- 
Saxon! Yet this is exactly the situation. Men, re- 
ligious men, have called it ‘civilization,’ ‘ progress,’ ‘ ex- 
pansion,’ and ‘ imperialism.” 

“If an omnipotent God has no better methods of set- 
tling disputes between nations and men than having them 
butcher each other and blow each other to atoms, I, for 
one, would prefer some other kind of a God. I would 
rather worship John Bright or Whittier. But we are 
not driven to such extremes. We have the words of 
Jesus as an eternal authority. We must stand by His 
teaching or count Him among the world’s greatest myths. 
There is no middle course on this question of was. The 
outlook is bright. Men are awaking. The Church is 
being aroused. Out of the dense forests of ignorance 
and prejudice we are going back to Christ. When the 
federated labor unions, the great army of toilers, shall 
cease their faction fights and unite on a bond of common 
weal, when they cease to be humbugged and led blind- 
folded to the polls by the always patriotic politicians, 
when they see — really see—that militarism enslaves 
them, that they pay tithes to Moloch in rivers of blood, in 
fountains of tears and in cold cash,— when they see this, 
they will sweep, by the power of the silent ballot, the war 
gods from thrones and offices and demand peace! The 
advent of Demos is not yet. As the Christianity of the 
New Testament becomes the law of men’s lives, they 
will see the absurdity of brute force as argument or 
reason. As the Church grows in the likeness of her 
founder, she will cease to pander to the passions and 
hate of men. Her love for men will cast out all fear of 
them and she will declare the whole counsel of God. 
She is not doing that now.” 


The American Bible Society, in its way, 

nly ell is one of the powerful agencies which are 
steadily and surely working out the unity 

and peace of the world. Any good book tends to create 
sympathy and harmony between those who read it and 
enter together into its spirit and teachings. How much 
more is this true of the Bible, the book of all men, in 
which are set forth, in the life, character and teachings 
of the great Master, the living truths, the common and 
abiding interests, and the high destinies of the race! 
The American Bible Society has been at work eighty- 
four years. Its first president, the Hon. Elias Boudinot, 
was a warm friend of peace and deeply deplored war, 
particularly among professedly Christian peoples. «It 
is a most melancholy consideration,” he said, “ that even 
the civilized, and, I may almost say, the Christianized 
world still continues to adopt the military life as an 
object of eager desire. It is with pain that we see whole 
communities disregarding their Christian character, 
highly applaud and reward, with public honors and emol- 
uments, those who are foremost in butchering their 
fellow-heirs of immortality.” The Society last year put 
out 1,406,801 copies of the Scriptures, 832,497 of which 
were distributed outside of the United States. The total 
issues in eighty-four years have been 67,369,306 copies. 
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Twelve agents are employed in foreign countries, and 
under the oversight of these and other correspondents, 
two hundred and eighty-six persons were employed dur- 
ing the past year in distributing the Scriptures. Appro- 
priations of $192,260 have already been made for work 
abroad during the current year. The annual meeting 


was held on the 10th of May. 


Lord Chichester, at the anniversary of 
the Church Missionary Society next after 
the accession of Victoria to the throne of 
England, delivered an address in which he expressed the 
hope that the record of her reign should be a record of 
victories unstained with blood, whose trophies should 
consist, not of captive kings or nations made subject to 
the sceptre of England’s queen. If Lord Chichester 
were still living he would have to confess sadly that- his 
hope has been poorly realized. Almost every year since, 
as John Bright used to say, England has been engaged 
in some little war, and how many petit kings have been 
crushed into subjection to her queen, as her colonial 
policy of wealth-hunting and land-grabbing has been 
There is now a great deal 


A Hope 
Unrealized. 


pushed relentlessly forward! 
more conscientious opposition in England to this policy 
than there was fifty years ago. But there is to-day 
nothing about England which so much needs civilizing 
and Christianizing as her colonial policy. It is easy 
enough to cover up the selfishness and cruelty which 
have always, to some extent, characterized this policy 
with the cloak of the beneficence of British rule. But 
this beneficence has been administered by hands on which 
there were blood spots, and there has been no alchemy in 
the beneficence which could take them out. England 
will some day abandon all the iniquitous phases of this 
policy, for the better England, in spite of present appear- 
ances, is growing more conscientious and stronger every 
year. We wish Victoria herself might live to see it 
abandoned, in accordance with Chichester’s wish, but it 
is too late now for this, we fear. 


The Bulletin of the Department of Labor 


Indusirial for May, the 2Xth in the series issued by 
Arbitration 
in England. the Department, contains an exhaustive 


article of nearly one hundred pages on the 
history of “ Voluntary Conciliation and Arbitration in 
Great Britain,” by Mr. John Bruce M’Pherson. It traces 
the origin of resort to this method of dealing with labor 
disputes, the difficulties encountered in the early at- 
tempts, the necessity and growth of organization on each 
side, and then takes up and discusses the history of the 
application of conciliation and arbitration to the various 
The Engineering Trade, the 


trades of the kingdom. 
Miners’ Federation, the Northumberland Coal Trade, the 
oot and Shoe Trade, the North of England Manu- 
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factured Iron and Steel Trade, Iron Mining, the Boiler 
Makers’ Trade, the Scottish Manufactured-Iron Trade, 
the Nottingham Lace Trade, the Cotton Trade, the Pot- 
teries Trade, the Dyeing Trade, and the Brass Workers’ 
Trade are treated with instructive wealth of detail. The 
article contains also an account of the London Labor 
Conciliation and Arbitration Board, and of the new 
trades combination movement started by Mr. E. J. Smith 
of Birmingham. Mr. M’Pherson’s conclusion is that the 
system of voluntary conciliation and arbitration, which 
has now after forty years of trial been extended to 
“nearly every one of the great number of trades of the 
kingdom,” is of great educative value and a powerful 
agency in promoting good feelings, justice and morality. 
He finds no disposition in England to supplant the vol- 
untary method by the compulsory system of New Zealand. 
Conciliation he thinks has been found to be of much 
greater moral value than arbitration. The article is 
enriched with the “opinions of some of the men in 
England who have been longest identified with labor 
matters and the settlement of trade disputes.” 


The embezzling in the Cuban postal 
service has brought the blush of shame to 
us all. It would have been easier to bear 
if it had been the deed of a clerk in a subordinate de- 
partment. It is all the more humiliating that it comes 
on the very heels of such loud protestations of humanity, 
virtue and benevolence in the attempt to liberate, guide 
and civilize the colonies of Spain. It is a swift revela- 
tion to us that such pretentions are infinitely easier in 
talk than in deed. It is also a humiliating reminder of 
the part which greed has played in involving the country 
in its present predicament, and of the cormorants who 
are hanging on the verges of our expansion, or flying in 
front as leaders, ready to rob and ruin the helpless and 
impoverished people, whom we have in such a patroniz- 
ing way undertaken to help and elevate. It will take a 
long time, in addition to the just punishment of the 
offenders, to restore the confidence of the Cubans in our 
honesty and disinterestedness. They will wish more 
heartily than ever to be delivered from us and restored 
to themselves. All of us are glad to believe that the 
Administration is clean of hands in the matter. The 
President is as much shocked and grieved as any of us. 
But is he wholly blameless? Such men could not easily 
have found their way into these high and responsible 
positions, if the purpose of the government were what it 
ought to be in the selection of men for public positions. 
Here is the final root of the trouble. “ Politics is play- 
ing havoc at Washington,” as a Massachusetts congress- 
It is playing havoc everywhere with 
Let the right 


Cuban 
Frauds. 


man recently said. 
the character and honor of the nation. 
lesson be learned from the Cuban frauds. 
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The bill prepared by the Secretary of 
Pasay ty War for the reorganization and increase 
of the army has failed for the present ses- 
sion of Congress. Whether this means anything as to 
the final fate of the measure, or a similar one, cannot now 
be said. It has, according to the Washington correspond- 
ents, been shelved for political reasons, not because of 
Republican opposition to its provisions. The opposition 
among the people to an increase of the army is known 
to be so great that the party in power is afraid to go to 
the country with a record of having decided to make the 
army permanently greater. The honest thing to have 
done would have been just the opposite. If the men 
at Washington wish the army enlarged and propose to 
enlarge it provided they are returned, it is little short of 
downright dishonesty and deception to shove their pur- 
pose out of sight, go to the country and try to get elected, 
and then come back to enact their suppressed wish into 
law. The issue ought to be made squarely before the 
country. It is the people who must pay the expenses of 
an increased army and suffer the final evil consequences 
of it, and they ought to be fully consulted on the subject. 
No thoroughly honest and truly patriotic politician will 
wish them to be kept in ignorance of what is proposed 
to be done. Let the people everywhere beware of the 
delays and the covert methods of political militarism. 


Brevities. 

. . At the meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
American Peace Society on May 28, Ion. Robert Treat 
Paine, Joshua L. Baily of Philadelphia, Maria Freeman 
Gray of San Francisco, Leverett M. Chase of Boston and 
Benjamin F. Trueblood were appointed delegates to the 
Paris Peace Congress. All of them expect to attend. 


. - The State Department has received assurances 
that make it practically certain that all the republics 
of the western hemisphere will take part in the Pan- 
American Conference to be held in Mexico next year. 


. The Hague Convention for the extension of the 
Red Cross to maritime warfare was ratified by the Senate 
on May 4. 

. “I think capital punishment a legal atrocity, a 
species of homicide incomparably more cruel than most 
private murders, since it inflicts death after long knowl- 
edge of death to come has multiplied its terrors for the 
victim. It is one of the most useless pieces of wicked- 
ness left in the world.”.— William Dean Hoveells. 


Rev. Timothy Richards, who has been thirty 
years in mission work in C hina, said at the Ecumenical 
Missionary Conference, “We must now change our 
standpoint from national to universal.” 


Rev. Charles M. Sheldon received five thousand 
dollars for his share of the protits of the Christian news- 
paper venture for one week at Topeka. He immediately 
gave one thousand dollars of it to aid the suffering in 
India, and the rest to various charities. 


. A Washington dispatch says that the arbitration 
of all disputes between American republics will be one 
of the principal features of the program to be considered 
by the Pan-American Congress which is to meet in the 
city of Mexico next year. The Administration plan con- 
templates a treaty establishing a court of arbitration to 
be composed of distinguished jurists from the several 
republics, and to which resort shall be voluntary as in 
the case of the court provided for by the Hague Con- 
vention. 

The Outlanders in the Coolgardie gold fields 

region of West Australia have sent a petition to the 
Queen, signed by upward of twenty-eight thousand per- 
sons, asking to be made a separate colony with a repre- 
sentative government. Their grievance is taxation with- 
out representation. 
. . . Itissaid that no armor in the world can withstand 
the new soft-nosed shell invented by an American naval 
officer. At the trial of it at Indian Head a six-inch naval 
rifle plugged a clean hole through a plate of Harveyized 
armor fourteen inches thick. Sequel: All the old war- 
ships out of date, and all the navies of the world to be 
rebuilt at enormously increased cost. 

“ My desire is to labor, in my measure, for such a 
union of minds and hearts as will, without destroying the 
actual diversity of religious institutions, destroy, or at 
least diminish, the elements of hostility connected with 
the diversity.” — Ernest Naville. 

: “¢Prevention is better than cure,’ and I would 
rather help people to abstain from killing and wounding 
each other than devote the money to patch up their 
wounds after the battle,” says Louise Maude, who pro- 
poses to give to the Doukhobortsi all the profits of her 
translation of Tolstoy’s “ Resurrection.” 

The Episcopal Recorder, referring to the depre- 

ciation of arbitration, by the English papers, since the 
Delagoa Railway award, says: “If there has been any 
real improvement of late years in the management of 
international relations, it has been marked by the resort 
to arbitration.” 
; The Christian Register says: “We think Zola 
may be right when he says that the present crisis is war’s 
death-ery. ‘It is war killing war, war making further 
war impossible.’ ” 

Madame Waszkléwicz, president of the Nether- 
lands’ Women’s League for International Disarmament, 
sends us copies of a report of an interview given the 
League by the Boer peace envoys on the Ist of May. 
In this interview they asserted solemnly that the Boers 
never wanted war, that they were forced into it, that 
conquest was totally absent from their thoughts, that 
they wished all the difficulties submitted to arbitration, 
and that they would disarm any moment that they were 
assured of their freedom and independence. 

The Commission of the International Peace Bureau 
held its spring meeting at Berne on the 15th ult. The 
principal subjects considered were the Peace Exhibit and 
Congress at Paris, the Transvaal War and the ratification 
of the Hague Conventions. An appeal was sent out to 
all the powers represented at the Hague Conference, 
strongly urging them to offer mediation between Great 
Britain and the Transvaal. 
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The prospect of the early setting up of the per- 
manent international tribunal of arbitration steadily 
brightens. All three of the Hague Conventions were 
ratified by the Russian government on the 21st of May. 


a During the past year there have been over sixty 
suicides in the United States army, and about one thou- 
sand soldiers have been put into the military insane 
asylum at Washington. Why do not the glorifiers of 
war lift up their trumpets over these facts ? 


Rousseau said that the love of mankind is nothing 
else but the love of justice. Love of justice, rather, is a 
part of the love of mankind, but love of mankind is the 
fundamental promoter of justice. 


It has been estimated that war devoured not less 
than tico thousand men per day in Europe during the 
terrible twenty-three years from 1791 to 1814. 


The Supreme Court on April 30 entered a decree 
settling the old boundary dispute between Virginia and 
Tennessee. The old diamond line of 1803 was declared 
to be “the real, certain and true boundary.” The com- 
missioners appointed by the two States were given au- 
thority to “ascertain, retrace, remark and re-establish ” the 
line, but were given no authority to locate any other 
line. The commissioners were William C. Hodkins of 
Massachusetts, James b. Baylor of Virginia, and Andrew 
H. Buchanan of Tennessee. 


Twenty-one British war correspondents have 
been killed or have died of disease during the war in 
South Africa. The London Daily Mail alone has had 
ten put out of service by death or illness. 


The Conference of the Independent Labor Party 
at Glasgow, Scotland, on Easter Monday and Tuesday, 
declared vigorously by resolution against war, militarism, 
conscrip tion, and particularly against the war in South 
Africa. The chairman, Mr Keir Hardie, declared that 
the annexation of the two republics after the war would 
be “robbery writ large.” 


‘ Consul-General Mason at Berlin has written that 
Germany proposes to advance greatly her duties on im- 
ports, especially on those coming from the United States. 
German merchants attribute the great increase in our 
foreign commerce to our tariff, and think that German 
foreign trade would be benefited by a similar system. Mr. 
Mason is of opinion that friendly relations between this 
country and Germany would be much strengthened by 
‘an intelligent revision of obsolete treaties and their ad- 
justment to modern requirements and conditions.” 


. Russia has leased a site for a coal depot and naval 
hospital at the treaty port of Masampho, in Korea. The 
port is open to navigators of all countries, and the Rus- 
sian storage of supplies within the site leased is to be 
governed by the existing treaties. No exclusive right 
has been ceded to the Russian government. 


. .. The sixth annual conference on international ar- 
bitration at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., will be held, on the 
invitation of Mr. Albert K. Smiley, on the 6th, 7th and 
8th of June. <A large number of invitations have been 
sent out and it is expected that the attendance will be 
large. We shall give an extended account of the Con- 
ference in our next issue. 
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Annual Meeting of the American Peace 
Society. 

The Seventy-second Annual Business Meeting of the 
American Peace Society was held in Tremont Temple, 
Boston,on May 9. The meeting was not largely attended, 
but it was unusually full of interest and enthusiasm. 
The members felt that, in spite of the growth of the 
spirit of imperialism and of militarism, and the deplorable 
misfortune of the wars in South Africa and the Philip- 
pines, the year has shown substantial and encouraging 
gain for the cause of international arbitration and the 
ultimate federation and peace of the world. The course 
which the ApvocaTE or Peace has taken in its criticisms, 
not only of war in the abstract but of the particular wars 
now in progress, and of the policies and dispositions out 
of which they grew, received the cordial and unanimous 
approval of the members present. The financial condi- 
tion of the Society received serious attention, and the 
hope was entertained that its members and friends 
everywhere throughout the nation would generously 
supply the deficiency in its resources caused by the tem- 
porarily diminished income of the permanent fund held 
in trust for its work. 

The meeting was called to order at two o'clock by 
Hon. Robert Treat Paine, the president of the Society. 

Prayer was offered by Rey. 8. C. Bushnell of Arling- 
ton, Mass. 

Hon. L. H. Pillsbury of Derry, N. II., was chosen 
secretary for the meeting. 

The records of the last annual meeting were read and 
approved. 

A letter of greeting was read from Rev. 8. Hopkins 
Emery of Taunton, Mass., a vice-president, who has been 
connected with the work of the Society for over sixty 

ears. 

All the officers chosen at the previous annual meeting 
were reported to have accepted their appointment, except 
one named for vice-president. 

The chair appointed Rey. 8. C. Bushnell, B. Schlesinger 
and Nathaniel T. Allen a committee to bring forward 
names of persons to serve as officers the ensuing year. 

The report of the treasurer was then read, approved 
and ordered to be placed on file. The report showed 
receipts during the year, including balance from last 
year of %5,487.77, expenditures of $5,410.10, with a 
balance of $77.67-in hand. The assets and liabilities 
account showed a net indebtedness of $1,349.22. 

The auditor reported that he had examined the 
accounts of the treasurer and found them correctly kept 
and properly vouched. 

After extended discussion of the finances and of the 
serious diminution in the income of the permanent fund 
held in trust for the Society, it was voted that the 
trustees of the fund be requested seriously to consider 
the advisability of an early sale of the real estate on 
Beach and Albany Streets, Boston, on which the build- 
ings have run down, and a reinvestment of the proceeds 
thereof in more productive securities, or of such other 
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disposition of these estates as would increase the income 
to a normal amount. 

The committee on nomination of officers then made 
its report. The report was accepted and the persons 
whose names were presented were all unanimously 
elected. (The list is given in full on page 122. 

The Annual Report of the Board of Directors was 
then presented and read by Secretary Trueblood. Ex- 
tended discussion of the report followed, which was par- 
ticipated in by Rev. C. B. Smith, Lucia Ames Mead, 
Rev. S. C. Bushnell, Edwin D. Mead, Mrs. Hannah J. 
‘Bailey, Hon. L. H. Pillsbury. The Report was then 
enthusiastically accepted and approved. (The Report 
is given in full below.) 

After discussion by B. Schlesinger, N. T. Allen, Dr. 
S. F. Hershey and others, of the propriety of placing on 
the list of vice-presidents the names of persons not pre- 
viously known to be in agreement with the principles 
and methods of the Society, the meeting adjourned at 
3.40 P. M. 


Annual Report of the Directors of the 
American Peace Society. 


Mr. President and Members of the American Peace 
Society : 

The Seventy-second Annual Report of the Board of 
Directors of the American Peace Society is herewith re- 
spectfully submitted. 

MEETINGS OF THE BOARD. 

Regular meetings of the Board have been held once 
in two months, as heretofore, and have been usually well 
attended. We have given careful attention to the im- 
portant questions touching the peace movement which 
the events of the year have raised. We have taken 
such action as seemed wise and opportune with the view 
both of influencing governmental action and of further 
developing and strengthening public sentiment in favor 
of pacific settlement of all international controversies. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND FINANCES. 

The Executive Committee, as well as the Board, have 
had under serious consideration the question of our 
finances, and have made earnest efforts to meet the de- 
ficiency created by the temporary decline in the annual 
income of the permanent fund held in trust for the 
Society. We regret to say that the decline in this in- 
come has been greater the past year than before, and 
the trustees of the fund have not yet been able to so 
dispose of the property on which the buildings have run 
down as to give promise of better results in the imme- 
diate future. This unfortunate condition has made us de- 
pendent for the time being on the generosity of our friends 
for funds with which to sustain our growing work. 

OUR PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS, 

We have continued to publish the AbvocaTE or 
Peace and the ANGEL or Peace under the editorial di- 
rection of the Secretary. Contributions have been made 


for the circulation of these papers by the Miles White 
Beneficial Society of Baltimore, the Obadiah Brown 
Benevolent Fund of Providence, the Rhode Island 
Peace Society, the Friends’ Peace Committees of both 
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New York and New England, the Murray Fund of New 
York, and by a number of interested individuals. The 
ApvocaTe OF Peace has been sent regularly, as for 
many years past, to all college and university reading 
rooms, tomany Y. M. C. A.’s, to theological schools, public 
libraries, ministers, teachers, and other leaders of public 
thought, as our funds have permitted. The frank utter- 
ances of the paper, not only against war in general, but 
against particular wars and policies provocative of war, 
have brought sharp criticism from three or four persons, 
but approval of its course has never been heartier or 
stronger or more general than the past year, and the 
number of paid subscriptions has slightly increased. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Our work in the line of general literature has been 
about the same as in former years. New editions of 
several pamphlets have been printed, some of them re- 
vised, and two or three new ones added. Many thou- 
sands of copies of these have been distributed either by 
sale or gratuitously, and also a considerable number of 
copies of the standard books on arbitration and peace. 
Weare sorry to have to record a considerable falling off, 
as compared with last year, in the number of applications 
for literature. Last year, in view of the approach of 
the Conference at The Hague, the demand for literature, 
especially from universities, colleges and schools, was 
very marked. The past year the demand has been 
lighter than for several years preceding, from what 
cause we cannot say, unless it be from the wide-spread 
revival of the war-spirit which has seemingly affected 
in greater or less degree all classes of the people. Much 
literature has been gratuitously distributed, and much 
more might have been profitably done in this direction 
but for the limited state of our funds. 

PUBLIC WORK. 

Outside of his editorial and office labors, our Secretary 
has given an unusual amount of time the past year to 
public work. He spent several weeks at The Hague 
during the Peace Conference, observing its proceedings, 
and coéperating with other prominent peace workers in 
quiet efforts to make the deliberations as fruitful as pos- 
sible. He has given during the year about forty lectures 
and addresses on various phases of the peace question: 
“ Militarism,” “The Hague Conference,” “The Federation 
of the World,” “The Cure for War,” ete. The month 
of February was spent by him in giving a course of 
lectures on Militarism and kindred topics in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Georgia and South Carolina, under the aus- 
pices of the Alkahest Lyceum of Atlanta, These lectures 
were received with much favor, and an invitation was 
extended by the Lyceum to give a similar course next 
winter. President Paine and other qyembers of the 
Board have also done most valuable service through in- 
terviews with the authorities at Washington, through 
the press and in other ways. A number of our vice- 
presidents and members in different parts of the country 
have been leaders in the peace propaganda in their dif- 
ferent fields. While some avenues of work have been 
practically closed during the year by reason of the Phil- 
ippine war and the consequent state of public feeling, 
in other directions there have been unusual opportunities 
for effective labor. By the course of events through 
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which the country is passing, many persons have been 
brought to feel their responsibility in regard to peace 
and war as never before. Peace efforts during the year, 
carried on with a consistency and persistency perhaps 
never seen before, have been, we have reason to believe, 
unusually fruitful in deepening and strengthening the 
cause. Our American co-laborers, both in other peace 
organizations and apart from such organizations, have 
been equally faithful and earnest with ourselves. 
THE CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE. 

The event of the year in the development of inter- 
national peace — an event looked forward to with so 
much hope at the time of our last annual meeting — was 
the Conference at The Hague called by the Czar of Rus- 
sia. The Conference was in session from the 18th of 
May to the 29th of July. It was composed of ninety- 
six delegates from twenty-six nations. All the European 
nations, twenty in number, two from America and four 
from Asia were represented. These nations with their 
dependencies represent four-fifths of the population of 
the globe, more than four-fifths of the earth’s surface, 
with one or two exceptions, all the important 
languages spoken by men. The men who sat as dele- 
gates were among the foremost men of the time. The 
spirit which pervaded the gathering was progressive, 
earnest, fraternal and coéperative. The work under- 
taken was patiently, critically, thoroughly done. On 
the subject of a truce or reduction of armaments, which 
the Czar had so much at heart, nothing was accomplished 
except the passing by unanimous vote of a resolution 
virtually declaring the present “armed peace” incom- 
patible with the welfare of the nations. Three conven- 
tions — one extending the Red Cross to maritime war- 
fare, the second recasting the laws of warfare, the third 
providing for voluntary mediation, commissions of in- 
quiry, and a permanent court of arbitration — were 
drawn, and finally signed by the representatives of all 
the twenty-six powers. The mere meeting of this great 
Conference, into the details of which we cannot here go, 

yas an event of immeasurable significance as indicating 
the direction in which the world is steadily moving 
toward a federative unity. The work it accomplished, 
however little appreciated as yet by the noisy, warring 
world, has brought the subject of international peace 
once for all into the sphere of practical politics, and 
bound the nations to unremitting efforts until the 
question is finally and rightly solved. 

THE PERMANENT COURT ©F ARBITRATION, 

This society has, since its origin in 1828, given the sub- 
ject of an international tribunal of arbitration, or high 
court of nations, as it was called in the early day, a lead- 
ing place in its propaganda. All the later peace associ- 
ations, congresses and conferences have done the same. 
Through the efforts of these and many other organiza- 
tions, both of men and of women, this subject became 
the foremost one on the program at The Hague. Around 
it centered the interest of the Conference. The Con- 
vention drawn for the establishment of the permanent 
court we cannot here describe in detail. It was ratified 
by the Senate of the United States, by unanimous vote, 
on the 5th of February. It has since received the sig- 
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nature of the President, completing its formal ratifica- 
tion, and been sent on to be deposited at the Netherland’s 
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capital. Some of the other signatory powers have also 
completed their ratifications, and it is expected that all 
will do so shortly. The Netherland’s government has 
already taken a commodious building in The Hague in 
which to install the bureau of the court as soon as the 
ratifications are all in, and the members of the court 
named. It thus seems practically certain that within a 
year or two at most this great institution, the gateway 
to the universal and permanent peace of the world, for 
which the friends of peace have so long striven, and 
toward which our Christian civilization has been con- 
stantly tending, will soon be an accomplished fact. 
WORK OF THE PEACE SOCIETIES. 

The more than four hundred peace organizations now 
at work have carried on a vigorous campaign the past 
twelve months. Previous to and during the Hague 
Conference their efforts were directed chiefly toward 
making its deliberations as fruitful as possible. Their 
representatives at The Hague during the Conference 
were received with sincere respect, and with due ac- 
knowledgment of the great services rendered by the 
peace societies in the cause of international unity. After 
the Conference they devoted their energies to the inter- 
pretation of its work and significance to their constit- 
uencies at home. When war between England and the 
South African Republic became imminent, the peace 
societies, particularly those in England, in common with 
many other agencies, made strenuous efforts with both 
governments to secure a pacific adjustment of the matters 
in dispute. Since the outbreak of hostilities they have 
labored in every possible way to bring the combatants 
to cease fighting, and either to resort to arbitration or 
to accept the mediation of some neutral power. Besides 
these special efforts, the societies have kept up their or- 
dinary work of educating public opinion to the grandeur 
of peace and the infamy of war. 

PEACE DAYS. 
On account of the Hague Conference the Annual 
Peace Congress was omitted last year. The usual effort 
yas made to secure the observance by the churches of 
the Sunday before Christmas as Peace Sunday. More 
success than usual attended these efforts on the Conti- 
nent of Europe. In England gratifying results were 
obtained, notwithstanding the warlike state of the nation. 
In this country about the usual number of ministers re- 
garded the day, though its observance has never become 
anything like general among American churches. The 
22d of “February w yas given ‘by many of the peace So- 
cieties to public manifestations in behalf of peace, and 
strong identical or similar resolutions were passed, the 
chief point in which was the demand that the South 
African war should be brought to an end by means 
either of arbitration or mediation. 

THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY PEACE 

The annual conference of the Interparliamentary Peace 
Union was held in August last at Christiania, Norway. 
It was one of the most successful meetings ever held by 
the Union in the eleven years of its existence. About 
three hundred delegates, members and ex-members of 
parliament, from eighteen nations were present. It was 
the event of the year in Norway; a country in which 
the principle of arbitration has found very strong support, 
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both private and official. The delegates were welcomed 
with great enthusiasm by both government and people. 
Having dealt from its origin chiefly with the subject of 
permanent arbitration, the Conference was greatly pleased 
with the outcome of the Hague Conference, and the 
chief value of the Christiania meeting has been the strong 
influence which it has thrown into the parliaments of 
Europe in favor of the ratification of the Hague Con- 
vention for the pacific settlement of international 
controversies. 
THE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 

The fifth annual conference on international arbitra- 
tion, held by Mr. Albert K. Smiley at Lake Mohonk at 
the first of June last, fully equaled in interest and in- 
fluence those previously held there. More than one 
hundred and fifty guests were present, men and women 
prominent in many lines of service. Coming as it did 
at the time of the Hague Conference, the Mohonk meet- 
ing devoted its chief attention to the progress of ar- 
bitration the previous year, the proposals before the 
delegates at The Hague, and the possibilities of that 
gathering. A message was sent by cable to the Ameri- 
can delegation at The Hague expressing strong sym- 
pathy with the purposes of the Conference, and urging 
the adoption of a plan for the creation of a permanent 
international tribunal. President Paine and other mem- 
bers of this Society attended the Mohonk Conference, 
and took prominent part in its proceedings. 
CONFERENCE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

The International Law Association, founded nearly 
thirty years ago through the influence of Dr. Miles, a 
former secretary of this Society, with the aid of Elihu 
Burritt, David Dudley Field and others, held its annual 
conference at the beginning of September last in Buffalo. 
This, the first meeting of the Association in this country, 
was one of the most successful in its history. Held at 
the close of the meeting of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, whose guest it was, its sessions were attended by 
many prominent American jurists. <A lerge and influen- 
tial delegation of English members attended. While 
the Association deals with all phases of international 
law, it has given arbitration a prominent place in its 
program. The work of the Hague Conference was 
strongly commended by it at Buffalo, as by the Bar Asso- 
ciation also, and a committee was named to study the 
Hague Conventions in detail and report what improve- 
ments, if any, might properly be made in them. Sec- 
retary Trueblood, who has recently been elected a 
member of the Association, was made a member of this 
committee. 

WORK OF THE INTERNATIONAL BUREAU. 

The International Peace Bureau at Berne has done 
most effective service the past year in supporting the 
work of the peace societies, and keeping them in touch 
with one another. In connection with the Hague Con- 
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ference, and the efforts to prevent and then to put an 
end to the fratricidal war in South Africa, the Bureau 
has been a center of powerful influence both in its own 
direct efforts and in its suggestions to the societies. 
With its rapidly increasing library, it is growing in in- 
fluence each year, under the wise and vigilant direction 
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of its secretary, Mr. Elie Ducommun. The General Com- 
mission, which has the direction of the Bureau, consists 
now of twenty-four members, from twelve different 
countries, our secretary being a member for the United 
States. 


PEACE CONGRESS AND PEACE EXHIBIT AT PARIS. 


The Ninth Universal Peace Congress is to be held at 
Paris, in the Congress Building of the Exposition, begin- 
ning on the 30th of September. The program is being 
prepared by the Peace Bureau, with the coéperation of 
the French Committee of Arrangements. The French 
Committee, of which the distinguished leader of the 
French peace movement, Mr. Frederic Passy, is chair- 
man, is putting forth earnest efforts to make the Congress 
a success, and to bring the peace movement, through the 
Exposition, more prominently before the attention of the 
peoples of Europe. A peace exhibit, consisting of 
books, pamphlets, peace journals, statistical charts, por- 
traits, etc., has been prepared, and will be continued 
during the Exposition. The London Peace Society, 
which has a permanent agency in Paris, is preparing to 
distribute, in connection with the Exposition, large quan- 
tities of literature carefully selected and printed in French. 
A unique phase of the peace propaganda at the Expo- 
sition will be the work of Mr. Bloch, author of “The 
Future of War.” He has taken a building near the 
grounds, and prepared at great personal expense an ex- 
hibit of war instruments past and present, in connection 
with which it is his purpose to have a series of lectures 
during the summer. With the extensive preparations 
which have been made, and the various phases of work 
undertaken, the cause of peace ought to be materially 
strengthened through this great international gathering. 

GENERAL PROGRESS OF ARBITRATION. 

The chief evidence of the advance of arbitration dur- 
ing the year was of course the meeting and outcome of 
the Hague Conference. But that is not all. <A treaty 
of general arbitration, like that which went into effect 
in 1898 between Italy and the Argentine Republic, has 
recently been negotiated by the governments of the Ar- 
gentine Republic and Uruguay, and a similar one is in 
process of negotiation by the governments of the Argen- 
tine Republic, Chile and Brazil. The South American 
countries, though not represented at The Hague, and 
though still, some of them, in a chronic state of civil 
war, are nevertheless sharing in their way in the benef- 
icent movement which is gradually substituting reason 
and law for the barbarous and irrational arbitrament of 
war. This is eminently true of that new and promising 
center of civilization of which the Argentine Republic 
is the leader. Several new cases of controversy have 
gone to arbitration during the year: the case of the 
Samoan war losses between the United States, Great 
Britain and Germany; the Hankow concession case be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia (referred to a joint com- 
mission) ; the Behring Sea Fisheries’ case, between Great 
Britain and Russia; the Behring Sea sealers’ case be- 
tween the United States and Russia. A number of ar- 
bitral awards have also been rendered: that in the im- 
portant case of Great Britain and Venezuela; one in the 
case of the Anglo-Colombian railway dispute; and the 
recent Delagoa Bay railway decision. 
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THE UNITED STATES—CANADIAN 

COMMISSION, 

The commission appointed to settle the Alaska bound- 
ary dispute, and other outstanding differences between 
this country and Canada, seemed at one time on the 
point of arriving at satisfactory arrangements, but on the 
boundary issue a dead-lock was finally reached. Neither 
party was willing to make further concessions, and the 
commission adjourned indefinitely. Recent utterances 
in the Canadian capital have indicated a wish to have 
the Commission reassemble, but no move to this end 
has been made. A modus vivendi was arrived at, but 
the differences are all left hanging in the air. This is 
greatly to be regretted for many reasons. It is our 
strong conviction that the two governments ought either 
to revive the Commission, or, better, to submit all the 
points of difference to disinterested parties for final 
arbitration. 


FAILURE OF 


NEW PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 

It has always been a matter of great regret that the 
general American arbitration treaty drawn by the Pan- 
American Congress in the spring of 1890 was allowed 
to lapse without ratification. We are pleased to note 
that Secretary Hay has recently proposed to all the in- 
dependent nations of the three Americas to hold another 
Pan-American Conference next year in Mexico. The 
State Department has assurances that all the republics 
south of us will send delegates to the proposed meeting. 
Out of this we may hope that a general system of ar- 
bitration among the American nations will come, and 
other results of a nature to make war hereafter an im- 
possibility between any countries of the Western World. 

THE WARS IN SOUTH THE PHILIPPINES. 

It is painful to have to turn from these inspiring 
events, in which we see the constructive forces of civili- 
zation building steadily a structure that is to endure, to 
the ghastly scenes of destruction on the kopjes and 
velds of South Africa, or to the marshes and jungles of 
the Philippines, where the hunt of death still goes on, 
where in places the fighting has degenerated into some- 
thing like pure butchery, and in certain sections a reign 
of terror seems almost to have set in through the hatred 
awakened in the natives by the American occupation. 
It is like going out of noonday into the blackness of 
night. These unfortunate conflicts, in which the two 
most advanced nations of the world have involved them- 
selves, are setting forth afresh all the horrors and moral 
repulsiveness of war. They show how painfully far our 
civilization still is from being civilized; how near the 
surface ambition, greed and the spirit of domination lie ; 
what erroneous notions of patriotism and national 
grandeur still prevail; how many false ideas are still to 
Le corrected ; what hollowness and mockery are beneath 
many of our high pretensions; how little the most ele- 
mental Christian principles are yet applied to much of 
national life and conduct. After all the optimistic 
assurances that have been sent from across the sea, the 
bloody tragedy in the Philippines still drags on, not a 
regiment of soldiers has been sent home, and the end 
does not seem to be very near. And if it were, what a 
harvest of hate and disorder the war seems to have 
sown for the future! The South African war has met 
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civilized world, the Boers getting a share of the blame, 
but the English the lion’s share. The opposition to the 
course of the British government has been very strong 
in England itself, counting among its numbers many of 
the foremost men both in state and church. The friends 
of peace and fraternal methods there have carried on a 
vigorous and heroic campaign in favor of the cessation 
of fighting, and an appeal to the tribunal of reason and 
goodwill. Unfortunately their words have been drowned 
amid the clamors of passion and war, and they them- 
selves in more than a score of cities have suffered abuse 
and violence unworthy of any free country. Not the 
least of the evils of war — of any war — is the inevitable 
deterioration of the moral life and ideals of the people 
by whom it is waged. 

TENDER OF OFFICES BY THE UNITED STATES. 

From all parts of the civilized world, since the out- 
break of the war, the pressure has been strong, particu- 
larly upon our own government, that mediation be 
offered between Great Britain and the South African 
Republic in accordance with the principle laid down in 
Article 3 of the Hague Convention. Your Board sent 
an appeal to President McKinley in this behalf, and 
President Paine had most cordial interviews with both 
the President and the Secretary of State, strongly urging 
such procedure. Upon the appeal of the South African 
Republics to the powers, our government finally tendered 
its good offices to Great Britain with a view to media- 
tion. The offer was at once declined, as the Transvaal’s 
proposal of arbitration before the war had been rejected ; 
and the civilized world, whose interests are now every- 
where so interwoven and therefore so widely disturbed 
by war, was informed that Great Britain would listen 
in this matter to no voice but her own. There has 
since appeared no opening for further peace measures. 
Though the offer of mediation was fruitless, we do not 
believe that its moral influence will be lost. The action 
of the United States, so soon after the Hague Confer- 
ence, will possibly give the principle of voluntary media- 
tion an entirely new position in international law. 

GROWTH OF MILITARISM. 

Not the least of the evil effects of the two wars now 
in progress is the stimulus given by them to the already 
frightfully overgrown militarism of the time. Every 
year for thirty years, through the growth of armaments, 
the war debt of the world has increased five hundred 
millions of dollars. This year will add not much less 
than a thousand millions. Our naval budget has gone 
up to over sixty-three millions, and it will go higher. 
The per capita of taxation has risen from five dollars to 
nine and a half. The standing army is not likely again 
in our time to be less than one hundred thousand men. 
The war-fear, if not the war-spirit, has been intensified 
in Europe. France is to add two hundred new vessels to 
her navy ata cost of more than one hundred and thirteen 
million dollars. The German emperor is manipulating 
for the doubling of the German navy at a single stroke. 
Great Britain is spending this year for new ships alone 
over forty-six millions of dollars; Russia over twenty- 
three millions. What is to be the outcome of all this 
arming and squandering of national resources, is a ques- 
tion which may well awaken a “ horror of great darkness ” 
in all thoughtful and humane minds. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE. 

Looking at the prevailing confusion, strife, bloodshed, 
ambitious policies and idolizing of power, one may well 
ask, What hope is there for a future of goodwill, trust, 
coéperation and peace? Will the din of war and the 
clanking of armor ever die away? Will the promise of 
the prophets ever be fulfilled, that nation shall no longer 
lift up sword against nation? Superficially there seems 
at the present moment little hope. But a deeper view 
discloses the largest grounds for encouragement. Mili- 
tarism, bloated as it is, is a decaying institution. The 
powerful opposition to existing wars in both England 
and America is conclusive evidence that the heart of 
civilized humanity is turning rapidly away from the 
system of blood; that its conscience is ripening fast for 
the final outlawing and destruction of war. All the 
great spiritual, intellectual, social, industrial and eco- 
nomic movements of the time are with us. The soldier, 
despite his multiplicity, is fast becoming an anachronism 
and an anomaly in our civilization. The forces that 
make for brotherhood and peace are more numerous 
and more powerful than those which lead to strife and 
war. The task of the friends of peace hereafter, though 
an immense and a difficult one, will consist not so much 
in the creation of peace sentiments and forces as in the 
mobilizing, concentration and wise direction of those 
already existing. Here lies the difticulty of our task and 
the greatness of our hope. 

We regret, in closing another year’s work, to have to 
note the death of a number of members, some of whom 
had been long and prominently connected with the work 
of the Society. Of our Board we have recently lost Mr. 
William E. Sheldon, of West Newton, who had been 
for twelve years most pleasantly associated with us as a 
member of the Board and the Executive Committee. 
We desire to record our high appreciation of his ability, 
sincerity, faithfulness and cheerful performance of every 
duty demanded by his position. 

In the place of those taken away, we are glad to 
record the addition to the Society of a considerable 
number of new helpers, both annual and life members. 

With devout thankfulness to God for the grace and 
blessings which he has vouchsafed to us during the year, 
this report is respectfully submitted. 

On behalf of the Board, 

Bensamin F. Truenioop, Secretary. 


Boston, May 9, 1900. 


Further Contributors. 


Since our last issue the following persons, in response 
to our appeal, have made contributions in sums varying 
from one dollar to seventy-five dollars: Cephas Brainerd, 
New York; Alexander Cochrane, Boston; G. L. Dema- 
rest, Manchester, N. H.; W. T. Doubleday, Binghamton, 
N. Y.; Rev. W. C. Gannett and wife, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Edwin Ginn, Boston; Samuel L. Hartman, Lancaster, 

?a.; Mrs. P. R. Hollingsworth, Boston; Margaret M. 
Ilolly, Brookline, Mass.; C. P. Jaynes, Boston ; Charlotte 
Lawrence, Boston; Mrs. J. F. Osgood, Boston; W. J. 
Palmer, Colorado Springs, Col.; George Foster Peabody, 


New York; Mrs. H. Pickering, Boston ; L. HL. Pillsbury, 
Derry, N. H.; 


F. b. Sears, Boston. 
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The Tournament. 
IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


Hate and Pride would have a tournament 
One day, one fateful day; 
So all abroad the messages were sent,— 
**O come, ye nobles all, and join the fray! 
Baron and prince and knight, 
Hither and join the fight! 
Come away, away!”’ 


A thousand swords were drawn on either side 
That day, that woful day; 

Hate was wounded, wounded sore was Pride; 
Spears were broken, banners torn away. 

Many a knight lay bleeding on his shield; 

The dead were scattered o’er the crimson field — 
Come away, away! 


Love and Pity went at evenfall 
That night, that mournful night; 
Bound the wounds and bruises, tended all, 
Straightened the poor dead limbs, and put to flight 
Fierce beasts and preying birds, 
And spoke consoling words, 
That mournful night. 


‘*Bravo! bravo!”’ rang the wild shout at morn 
That day, that evil day. 
‘Hurrah for Hate! hurrah for Pride and Scorn! 
Give him of the coal-black charger right of way!” 
At eve no cry exultant shakes the air,— 
But groans, and sobs, and a woman's voice in prayer. 
Come away, away! 
Mystic, Conn. 


Snap Shots from Washington. 


BY REV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS, PH.D, 


AMERICA’S NEW “BURDEN.” 

European industry has long been weighed down, 
as by the old man of the sea, with militarism. The 
same fate threatens our own country. Let us throw off 
even the play-soldiers of our schools, ere they grow to 
grenadiers. 

KIPLING 
this Baalam of Anglo-Saxondom, who 
so recently, and is now 
rapes, in 


has “forgot,” 
was chanting the “ Recessional ” 
glorifying war and jesting of Tommy Atkins’ 
his “ Absent-Minded Beggar. 

ANTI-CANTEEN GENERALS. 

The selection of Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener as 
the men to save the day in South Africa ought to re- 
inforce also the world-wide war with intemperance. 
Without approval of that war or any other, we may well 
approve, as a removal of one of war’s deadliest features, 
worse than dum-dum bullets and lyddite shells, what 
these generals have done toward abolishing canteens. 

Lord Kitchener led a teetotal army to victory in the 
Soudan, where he established prohibition, and Lord 
Roberts made experiments in India by which he proved 
that twenty-five thousand soldier abstainers could put 
in the field two thousand more effective troops than fifty 
thousand drinkers. 
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The only superior ofticer to these two, Lord Wolseley, 
also encourages the English Army Temperance Associa- 
tion, instead of saying, like those in charge of our army, 
that soldiers will drink anyhow. (Apply, with stamp, to 
The Reform Bureau for « Testimonies of One Hundred 
Military Officers against Canteens.” They agree that 
even the sale of beer under military supervision is bad 
for health and order in the army, and if so there, it must 
be so everywhere.) 

A MANILA CHAPLAIN LOOSE IN WASHINGTON. 

It would be * mighty interesting reading ” if the whole 
story were told of the simple-hearted chaplain from Ten- 
nessee, whose righteous soul had been vexed beholding 
the Sodom which American rum has made in Manila, 
and who came to Washington on purpose to ask the 
President, or Secretary of War, to cut off with a stroke 
of the pen the saloons which exist there by their permis- 
sion. The President sent him to the Secretary of War, 
and Congressmen sent him there again, but he got only 
a hearing in each case. However, his hearing before 
the Sovereign People, who are hardly less at fault for 
their consent of silence, ought to call forth such a protest 
as will become to the government an imperative man- 
date to cut down this awful traffic, at least to what it 
was when we took possession, with the avowed purpose 
of civilizing rather than brutalizing them. 

That we have in fact done the brutalizing, history and 
government statistics both prove. Our soldiers have 
been carried across the Pacific in transports provided 
with a whiskey bar,—he bought a bottle to prove it,— 
and the same illegal infamy was found on the transports 
that carried our soldiers about the Philippines and 
brought them home. Some soldiers spent all their final 
payment for whiskey on the transport returning. Manila 
streets he found full of American saloons — above four 
hundred of them — with the horrible accompaniments of 
gambling and prostitution. Many of our soldiers were 
captured when intoxicated in the company of native 
women, and ninety per cent. of the diseases were due to 
the bar and the brothel. Drunkenness was common 
among officers as well as privates. 

Even the Army and Navy Gazette, a defender of the 
canteens, joins the chaplain in lamenting the dishonor 
which drink has put upon our army in the presence of 
the more temperate Filipinos. The latest word is the 
reluctant admission of the War Department that investi- 
gations prompted by the chaplain’s charges have shown 
their accuracy, but the debauchery of soldiers and officers 
is declared by Secretary Root to be excusable after a 
hard tropical campaign and victory. 

Railroads insist on total abstinence in their employees, 
and get it in large measure. So does the British army. 
But the leaders of our army assume that our soldiers 
will] and must drink and be drunken. 

Wasuinctron, D.C. 

The Fourteenth of April, Nineteen Hun- 
dred, at Paris. 
VASSEUR. 


BY MANUEL 


In speaking to the nations as she has just done at the 
opening of the Exposition, France invites the peoples of 
the world to join her in giving a new direction to civili- 
its simplicity this ceremony, or rather act, 


In 


zation. 
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rising above ordinary commonplace things, marked the 
opening of a superior order of events, and bore the 
character of real greatness. 

Humanity has arrived at a point in its course where 
the road parts. One of the branches is a continuance of 
the sad and painful wanderings and butcheries which 
have engaged peoples in the past. Along this course 
it has as its guide and evil companion war, and the un- 
speakable ills which war begets — desolation and death. 
From the dark night of the ages brute force — destructive 
physical force — calls to the nations: “ Come this way! I 
will open for you a path through conflagration and 
massacre. I crush where I pass. I do not reason, I kill. 
Violence and iniquity are my dearest counselors, and in 
the fields which I have devastated you shall have the 
opportunity to construct the bloody edifice of your 
pleasure.” 

To these odious words, which, alas! are too often 
heeded, history responds by the inevitable and oft re- 
peated fall of empires; and by the powerless efforts of 
Sisyphus, pushing always, but in vain, his stone up to 
the point of the hill from which it ever rolls back again, 

The other branch of the road is lighted with all the 
splendors of the future. In the domain of peace, labor, 
fruitful and uninterrupted, pursues its immense task. 
Concord, the mutnal esteem of the nations, allow the 
application to the well-being and development of life of 
all the moral forces and those of nature reduced to subjec- 
tion by science. The earth is transformed by beneficent 
activities. Siege is laid and victoriously pushed forward 
against the scourges, pestilences and famines which 
ravaged and terrified the middle-ages and the ancient 
world. The fashion of things changes. Progress — 
true progress— appears. Man respects man; people 
respects people. They come to love one another, and 
the right to life is recognized by and for each. 

Industry, commerce, agriculture make an advancement 
which can never again be arrested. Exchange brings 
fusion of interests, and interests bind the nations together. 
Intellectual power and moral force finally triumph over 
brute force, and the sunlight of the beautiful, the just 
and the true reigns everywhere. 

At this turning-point of history, this moment of 
solemnity, France gives answer to the voice which has 
been heard from the beginning of time: 

“ Behold, I set before thee life and death — choose!” 

France chooses life, intimately united with peace, and 
by this choice, this happy change of direction, she enters 
with full sail upon the shining way of the ideal civiliza- 
tion. 

The appeal of Isaiah, repeated from century to cen- 
tury, and re-echoed by the Abbé de St. Pierre, Immanuel 
Kant, Victor Hugo, Garibaldi; the dreams of Henry IV., 
William Penn, John Stuart Mill, Lemonnier, David 
Dudley Field, and so many other illustrious and tireless 
thinkers, who died in faith and with their eyes turned 
towards the future, — these dreams, these utopias are 
taking form and asserting themselves in spite of the re- 
sistance and the bloody protestations of the past. And 
it is France which, giving them life, lifts above them, on 
the long warlike banks of the Seine, the sacred standard 
of peace and good understanding among the nations. — 
Paris. 
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Means of Preventing, at Least of 
Reducing, Wars. 
BY GEORGE W. HOSS, LL.D. 


Among the multiplex means proposed for preventing 
war, we submit the following: 

1. Less war matter in all our histories, especially in 
histories of the United States. In many histories it 
seems that the dominant idea in the mind of the writer 
is war. 

2. Little or no reference made to warriors as models 
of success when you are addressing students, whether in 
the public school or college. When I was in college, 
Alexander, Cesar and Napoleon were the staple in 
addresses designed to stimulate the aspirations of young 
men. Statesmen, orators, scholars and reformers seemed 
to be at a discount. 

3. The discarding of firearms (save on national Decor- 
ation days) and military displays, save the flag — cherished 
entblem of liberty, not of blood — on all public occasions. 
Let it be proved to the rising generation that more true 
national greatness can be shown by the arts of peace than 
by the most gorgeous paraphernalia and exploits of war. 

4. While teaching patriotism in our public schools, 
teach with the same zeal and cogency the principles and 
blessings of peace. 

5. Cease to give men civic honors and oftice, simply 
because of military achievement. 

6. Let the sentiment be developed and fostered in 
school, home, church and state, that the bloodless victories 
of peace are infinitely more honorable and ennobling 
than the blood-stained trophies of war. 

7. Enact laws making it a penal offence for any citizen, 
during international controversies, to publicly incite or 
encourage war until all possible means of peaceable 
adjustment have been exhausted. 

I do not elaborate any of these now, but leave their 
own inherent merit to commend them without argument. 


Western School of Oratory, 
Wicuita, Kan. 
The Strait of Magellan, the Nicaragua 
Canal and Mission Work. 


Josiah W. Leeds of Philadelphia sends the following 
interesting and instructive letter to the Public Ledyer 
of that city, under date of May 10: 

“ Reference was made in the issue of the Ledyer of the 
26th ult. by a correspondent, H. A. P., to the visit of 
Charles Darwin to Cape Horn in 1833 (misprinted 1883) ; 
to the then degraded condition of the Fijians; the sub- 
sequent great mortality amongst them, partly due to 
diseases introduced by the whites; and it was sug- 
gested that despite the self-denying efforts of the mis- 
sionaries in that field it cannot be adduced as an example 
of conspicuous success. 

“It may be of interest to note that in the same year as 
that of Darwin’s visit Titus Coan, a young missionary 
from New England — the same who in subsequent years 
labored so long and faithfully in Hawaii teaching peace, 
temperance and the tenets of the Christian religion to 
the islanders —embarked with a single companion on 
a sailing vessel bound to the Strait of Magellan, with the 
object of determining upon the suitableness of the locality 
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therearound as a field for missionary labor. The de- 
graded condition of the natives certainly indicated the 
need of a moral uplift. Commenting upon the incident 
of an Englishman, who, landing from a vessel which had 
just entered the strait, was overhauled by some natives, 
who secured the brace of pistols with which he was 
armed before he had opportuity to (imprudently) use 
them, Coan observes in his narrative: ‘And just here 
it may be proper to remark that from personal experience, 
observation and reflection, I have been led to the firm 
conviction that carrying weapons, whether at home or 
abroad, whether traveling in civilized or savage countries, 
is seldom a protection of life, but the contrary. Among 
savages the armed man is watched, inspected, feared, and 
this jealous fear often provokes attack. As with nations, 
so with individuals, arming on one side leads to arming 
on the other side. Suspicion excites suspicion, fear 
awakens fear, and intimidation provokes intimidation, 
until blow responds to blow, and there is war in the wig- 
wam, in the camp and in the field.’ It is to be hoped 
that the missionaries from all quarters of the globe, now 
about concluding their Ecumenical Conference in New 
York, will have been prepared to subscribe to this enun- 
ciation. One of their number at least, J. Hudson Tay- 
lor, of the China Inland Mission, has practically tested 
it during many years, it being the rule at all the many 
stations, some of them more than a thousand miles in 
the interior, to neither keep any firearms nor to ask for 
armed protection. They have been largely, if not alto- 
gether, exempt from attack so frequently reported from 
the country named. 

* A second pertinent observation of Titus Coan’s, which 
he makes in connection with a tight between two tribes, 
the combatants, after becoming exhausted, arriving at an 
amicable settlement by compromise, is one which seems 
to call for very frequent iteration. ‘This reminded us, 
he says, ‘of what men call civilized and Christianized 
warfare. Had these savages reasoned better they would 
have settled their respective claims by arbitration or by 
mutual concessions and agreement without a fight. But 
in savage and civilized warfare after blood has been 
shed, property destroyed, misery inflicted and hatred 
engendered, the parties come back upon the right ground 
of settlement, that of negotiation and reason.’ 

“ However, a triumph after this latter order was secured 
by Chile and the Argentine Confederation, when they 
settled (1881) without a war their respective boundary 
claims in Patagonia. What was done about the public 
use of the Strait of Magellan it would be well just at 
this time to bear in mind, when so much is being said 
in regard to the advisability of abrogating the Clayton- 

sjulwer treaty, and providing for the fortifying of the 
prospective Nicaraguan Canal. For the text of the 
stipulation of amity (Article 5) concerning the strait, | 
am indebted to James D. Porter, Assistant Secretary of 
State during the first term of President Cleveland. 
Translated from the Spanish of the official collection of 
treaties of the Argentine government, it reads : 

«+The Strait of Magellan to remain perpetually neutral, 
and its free navigation assured to the flags of all nations. 
With the intent of securing this immunity, it is forbidden 
to construct on the coasts thereof any fortifications or 
military defenses which would defeat such purpose.’ 
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“Can we do better than to keep in step in this matter 
with the two Spanish speaking republics, and to say to 
Sir Julian Pauncefote, who has shown himself so greatly 
an ambassador of peace, that the great canal (whether it 
be through Nicaraguan or Colombian territory) surely 
ought not to be, and that it will not, in this day of treaties 


9” 


of arbitration, be guarded by menacing fortifications? 


A Protest Against Compulsory Military 
Service. 

The Representative Meeting of the Society of Friends 
in Great Britain has directed to the British government 
and people the following timely and powerful protest 
against the proposed compulsory military service : 

“In view of the proposals which were brought before 
Parliament, some months before the commencement of 
the present unhappy conflict in South Africa, by the 
Secretary of State for War, and of the advocacy of some 
form of compulsory military service which has appeared 
in the press of this country, especially in the Vinteenth 
Century magazine, since the war began, we feel it our 
duty to issue a protest against any measure for enforced 
service in the army or militia. We make this protest, 
not on our own behalf, as it appears probable that such 
a measure would recognize the conscientious objections 
of the Society of Friends to military service, but on be- 
half of those amongst our fellow-countrymen who share 
our objections without sharing our exemption, and in 
the general interest of the community. 

“ The proposals in question are a natural result of the 
great increase in the armed forces of the nation which 
has taken place during the past few years, and which is, 
we are convinced, due to a growing disposition to look 
to material instead of moral forces for the protection of 
our country and its dependencies. 

“ While many military authorities had long favored a 
large addition to the army, little encouragement seems 
to have been afforded by public opinion until the time 
of the Jubilee of 1897, with its naval and military dis- 
plays. In the autumn of that year Mr. Brodrick, then 
Under Secretary for War, foreshadowed a large increase 
of the British army for the purpose of protecting our 
enormously increased territory. An addition of twenty 
thousand men was provided for in the army estimates 
for 1898-99. Sir Robert Finlay, the Solicitor Gen- 
eral, recommended about the same time some form of 
ballot for compulsory service in the army in order to 
obtain more soldiers, a method of which Lord Wolse- 
ley has frequently expressed approval. 

“ At present the whole of the military forces of England 
are raised by voluntary enlistment. Acts have long 
existed providing for compulsory enlistment in the militia 
by ballot, but the last act on the subject contained sections 
suspending the operation of the ballot for a year, unless 
put in force by Order in Council, and these suspension 
clauses have been regularly continued year by year by 
the Expiring Laws Continuation Acts. 

“In the last session of parliament, however, a bill called 
the Militia Ballot Bill was introduced in the House of 
Lords by the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Secretary of 
State for War, for the purpose of enabling the ballot 
for the militia to be readily put in operation if desired. 
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By Lord Lansdowne’s bill, taken in conjunction with 
the existing law, lists of all men between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty would be kept by the overseers, 
and the quoto of militia levied by the government on 
each county would be chosen by ballot. Persons re- 
fusing to serve may be arrested and compelled to serve 
for tive years from the time of arrest, and be treated as 
deserters if habitually absenting themselves. Certain 
classes of persons are exempt: members of parliament, 
officers and men already serving in the army, policemen, 
seamen, ministers following no other profession but that 
of minister or schoolmaster, and doctors. The term of 
service is five years. The conscientious objection of 
members of the Society of Friends to military service is 
provided for by the existing law, which the bill leaves 
unchanged. 

“In several respects the new measure will, if passed, 
operate more stringently than the existing law. It does 
away with the liberty to provide substitutes, hitherto 
allowed to persons chosen by ballot. It omits from 
the classes of persons exempted from compulsory service 
“any poor man who has more than one child born in 
wedlock ”; it abolishes the power of a parish to provide 
volunteers in lieu of a ballot; and it increases the punish- 
ment on those who neglect or refuse to serve, from a 
penalty of £10 to the punishment inflicted on de- 
serters,— that is, imprisonment for a first offence, and 
penal servitude for a subsequent one. The bill is not 
merely one revising the machinery of the existing acts; 
it is one designed to make compulsion a reality, from 
which there will be no escape when once the act has 
been put in operation by an Order in Council, or by the 
lapsing of the clauses suspending it from year to year. 

“In introducing this bill, Lord Lansdowne pointed out 
two contingencies in which a ballot for the militia might 
be desirable: first, if there were such a failure of volun- 
tary enlistment for the line and militia as would involve 
an entire reconsideration of our present army system ; 
and, secondly, during a severe and protracted crisis in 
which there had been a serious strain on our military 
forces, and we had exhausted all other means of keeping 
them up to the necessary strength. 

“ The warin South Africa has manifestly brought us in 
view of the latter of these contingencies, and it appears 
almost certain that the bill of last year, or an even more 
stringent measure, will shortly be reintroduced. If 
passed, it would mean the introduction into our military 
system of compulsory enlistment. We pass by the grave 
interference with the liberty of the subject involved in 
such a measure, the serious hardships that would result 
in many individual cases from its operation, and the 
economic evils that would attend any form of compulsory 
military service. We are chiefly concerned to point out 
that any measure of compulsory enlistment will expose 
those of our fellow-countrymen who believe that war is 
unlawful to the terrible alternative of being false to 
their conscientious objections or of being punished as 
deserters ; that is, to be liable to imprisonment for a first 
offence and penal servitude for a subsequent offence. It 
will thus become an instrument of religious persecution, 
striking at that freedom of conscience upon which the 
true greatness of the British character so largely depends. 

‘« The measure will be advocated on the plea of military 
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necessity and in the name of patriotism. We recognize 
the spirit of patriotism which has prompted so many of 
our fellow-countrymen to volunteer for service in the 
lamentable war in South Africa, and those near and dear 
to them to make the ready sacrifice. But we regard as 
a higher patriotism that which shall benefit our own 
country without diminishing the welfare of another; the 
Christian patriotism which, retaining and deepening the 
love of home and country, shall fulfil those duties in a 
spirit of love to the whole family of man. 

“ We appeal to our fellow-Christians to join with us in 
a strenuous resistance to the invasion of freedom of con- 
science involved in compulsory service, and we urge them 
to use the high influence of the Church of Christ to check 
the spirit of military imperialism that finds favor to-day. 
The cause of peace, which is the cause of Christ, needs, 
for its advancement, courage and energy to oppose every 
pursuit of even noble ends by un-Christian means, and 
to exalt those qualities of justice, conscientious discharge 
of responsibility, magnanimity and love of freedom which 
constitute a worthy foundation for imperial greatness.” 


An Absent-Minded Nation. 
(With apologies to Mr. Kipling.) 
When you've sacrificed to Moloch, drained your nation to the 
bone, 
When you've sniped off every burgher from his hill, 
Will you squarely do some thinking of the Lord God on his 
throne, 
And remember his command ‘ Thou shalt not kill 
You’re an absent-minded nation and your vision sees but part, 
You are brave to face the moment and to meet it: 
But in doughty deed heroic, born from out your swelling heart, 
You forget, perchance, how history will repeat it. 


Boer’s son, your son, Son of the King of Kings! 
By your resolve, by your decree, still going forth to slay — 
The King will add those figures up (it is well to think on these 
things): 
Fall on your knees for your honor’s sake and pray! pray! pray! 


You're a great and mighty nation, noble, brave and very strong; 
East and west and north and south your flag’s unfurled; 
You are waging bitter warfare now, and— be you right or 
wrong — 
You're every act becomes a fact to all the watching world. 
When the day of fight is finished, you must then make up your 
book; 
And, you'll let a friendly fellowman remind you, 
You must enter on the debit side — however hard to brook — 
The blood, the tears, the waste you've left behind you. 


Your son, Boer’s son, crushed in the crimson sod; 
And which commingled dust is yours you'll know not on 
that day. 
War’s work is the devil’s work (and how will you answer God) : 
Fall on your knees for your honor’s sake and pray! pray! 
pray! 
There are widows weeping frantic tears, poor little ones who cry, 
And mother’s shrieks whose souls have felt the sword; 
From England fair and rugged velt the cries ascend on high; 
They are noted by a just and common Lord. 
You're an absent-minded nation, but beware! do not forget! 
You must hand your book unto the King to sean it; 
In your heart you are too upright to risk piling up such a debt, 
Just because a reckless Minister began it. 


God's son, Boer’s son, your own son, proud and free; 
There’s a price for blood, oh England, and that price you'll 
have to pay 
When the Lord God audits your balance sheet. 
the profit be! 
Fall on your knees for your honor’s sake and pray! pray! 
pray! 


Oh, what will 


— From the New York World, 
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New Books. 


Resurrection. By Leo Tolstoy. 
Mead & Co. Cloth, 519 pages. 


Like all novels with a moral purpose, “ Resurrection ’ 
has been misunderstood, and therefore unintelligently 
criticised. Professional novel critics as a rule cannot 
understand a work like this. To them a work of fiction 
is produced either for pleasure’s sake or art’s sake, or 
both. A story with a moral strain or thread which 
guides the writer’s plan and execution puts them at once 
at sea, without compass or rudder. 

In “ Resurrection ” art is subordinated to moral pur- 
pose. Is it not so in all fiction of the highest order? 
Tolstoy undertakes to deal with the most serious and 
tremendous problems of life, of religion, of industry, of 
capital, of penal methods, of heartless government, ete. 
His realism is therefore of the most intense, the saddest 
and most distressing sort. What in it would be vulgar, 
even vile, if treated only from the point of view of 
pleasure-giving art, is with him essential and essentially 
pure. How can the awful evils of the sexes, of the social 
grist-miils which grind men and women to dust, be 
remedied until they are first brought to light and care- 
fully diagnosed ? 

The prolixity and greatness of detail of the story, in 
parts, which have been much criticised, are required in 
order to render ineffaceable the conviction of the enor- 
mity and inhumanity of the evils which the great reformer 
would give his heart’s blood to see remedied. The sel- 
fishness, sensuality and cruelty of much of Russian 
ofticialdom, in both civil and military life, the luxurious 
thoughtlessness of the great landholders, the dreary 
inanity of the courts, the cruelty and vileness of Russian 
prisons, the brutalized condition of the half-starved 
peasantry, the hollowness and mockery of religious rites 
and traditions —these are all so vividly and minutely 
set out that you feel as if you were in the very midst of 
them. 

In parts the story reminds you of « Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
or of “Les Misérables,” or of “ Bleak House.” Here 
and there it moves with swiftness. There is essential 
consistency from beginning to end. There is great sym- 
pathy with nature, especially with its weird and gloomy 
aspects, as symbolizing the moral darkness of humanity. 
But there are here and there hints of delicious apprecia- 
tion of nature’s joyfulness, in which it is easy to imagine 
Tolstoy’s soul as reveling, but for the sadness induced 
by the disorder of society. 

The book makes you feel that regeneration, either of 
corrupt individuals or of society, is by no means an easy 
But it is not at all pessimistic in its teaching. 
It inspires a hope — sad, 
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process. 
It is full of a high idealism. 
struggling, heroic —that even the worst, the lowest, 
the deadest, is worth seeking to save and can through 
self-abandoning love be reached and redeemed. One 
cannot but feel as he lays the book down that the great 
Russian has put some of the bitterest of his own life 
struggle into its chapters. He has certainly turned the 
eyes of the world and fixed them upon the worst evils in 
Russian life, and the moral fruitage of the book must 
ultimately be very great. 
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A Good Man Or A Soldier? 


“ A Washington child of seven, in 
its evening prayer, said: ‘Oh, God, 
make my papa a good man — oh, 
never mind, God, I want him to be a 
soldier.’ This instance suggests that 
soldiering is not altogether favorable 
to goodness, but it also suggests how 

early in life the tide of militarism 
sweeps into the hearts of the children. 
Until we can put away the soldier 
caps and guns and drums that glorify 
war in the hearts of our boys, and 
even our girls, we shall have great 
difficulty in inaugurating the new 
era of peace.” — Wilbur F. Crafts. 


Christian Heroism. 


“T am not conscious of having lost 
in any degree my early admiration 
of heroic achievement. The feeling 
remains, but it has found new and 
better objects. I have learned to 
appreciate what Milton calls the mar- 
tyr’s ‘unresistible might of meekness,’ 
— the calm uncomplaining endurance 
of those who can bear up against per- 
secution uncheered by sympathy or 
applause, and, with a full and keen 
appreciation of the value of all which 
they are called to sacrifice, confront 
danger and death in unselfish de- 
votion to duty. Fox, preaching 
through his prison-gates or rebuking 
Oliver Cromwell in the midst of his 
soldier-court; Henry Vane, beneath 
the axe of the headsman; Mary Dyer, 
on the scaffold at Boston; Luther, 
closing his speech at Worms, with 
the sublime emphasis of his ‘ Here am 
I; [cannot otherwise; God help me’ 
William Penn, defending the rights 
of Englishmen from the bale dock of 
the Fleet prison ; Clarkson, climbing 
the decks of Liverpool slave-ships ; 
Iioward, penetrating to infected dun- 
geons; meek Sisters of Charity, 
breathing contagion in thronged hos- 
pitals,— all these, and such as these, 
now help me to form the loftier ideal 
of Christian hervism.”’— From Whit- 
The Training.” 

La Guerre et la Paix (War and 
Peace), by O. Kellerman, to be had 
in French of M. Vasseur, 4 Place du 
Théatre Frangais, Paris, for a frane 
and a half plus postage, is a most 
valuable ethical study of the question 
of war and peace. It treats the sub- 


ject in a fresh, living, up-to-date 
way. 
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Deutsche Stimmen aus Deutschen 
Tsindern, of which we have received 
a copy, is a collection of utterances 
by leading citizens of Germany on 
the evils of drink. The pamphlet, 
the price of which is five cents, has 
been prepared by Mrs. Dr. J. H. W. 
Stuckenburg of North Cambridge, 
Mass., of whom it may be had. 


Dr. Albert Shaw’s article, “ Paris 
and the Exposition of 1900,” in the 
American Review of Reviews for 
June, is one of the most discriminat- 
ing estimates of the value of the 
Exposition yet published on this side 
of the Atlantic. 


War and Christianity are like the 
opposite ends of a balance, of which 
one is depressed by the elevation of 
the other.— Jonathan Dymond. 


Amongst civilized nations war 
gives the impression of a monstrous 
anachronism. History, right and 
progress alike must disapprove of it. 
— A.D. Bancel. 


A ‘Study Clubs and Societies. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
A Popular Illustrated History of Liberty 
in the Andean Republics. 
BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 
Published by Doubleday & McClure Co., New York. 
$2.00 


This book, for popular reading, is well 
adapted to the use of Clubs, Societies 
and Schools who would study the Andean 
Heroes and Bolivar’s plans for the per- 
petual peace of the American world, 
South America is the new land of oppor- 
tunity. The book pictures the heroic 
Creoles in their struggles for independ- 
ence and progress, and their views of 
ideal republics of unity and peace in the 
lands of the Southern Cross. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 
Agency Manual, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
1041 32d Street, Washington, D. C. 
25 King Street, W., Toronto, Can. 
414 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
730 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
420 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco, Cal 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal 


June, 


VIRGINIA HOMES. 


You learn all about Virginia lands, 
soil, water, climate, resources, prod- 
ucts, fruits, berries, mode of cultiva- 
tion, prices, ete., by reading the 
Farmer. Send 10c., for 
three months subscription to 


FARMER hee, Emporia, Va. 


PO E entitle donor to this daintily 
5 artistic volume 

A $7. 00 ““FieLo Flowers” 
2(eloth bound, 8x11), as a 7 


certificate of subscription to 


¢ fund. Book contains a selec- 
¢ tion of Field’s best and most 
representative works and is 


¢ ready for delivery. 
But for the noble contri- 


to each person interested 
>in subscribing to the Eu- 
gene Field Monument Sou- 
2 venir Fund. Subscribe any 
amount desired. Subscrip- 
tions as low as $1.00 will 


000004 400000 0000000000008 


THE Book of the cen- ; bution of the world’s great- 
tury. Handsomely il- ¢ est book 
.)not have been manufact- 
by ured for less than $7.00. 
two of the World's he Fund created is di- 
Greatest Artists. 


4 
4 
4 
$ vided equally between the { 
(family of the late Eugene ¢ 

Field and the Fund for the building of a monument 
to the = ao f of the beloved poet of childhood. ; 
Address 4 
EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, : 
4 


(Also at Book Stores) 180 Monroe St., Chicago. 
If you also wish to send postage, enclose 10 cts. 


A FOUR PAGE MONTHLY PAPER FOR 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Devoted to Peace, Temperance, 
Good Morals, Good Manners. 


Thoroughly Christian, but unde- 
nominational. 

Bright, fresh and attractive, but 
free from over-exciting, sensational 
reading. 

Just the thing for Bible Schools 
and Mission Work. 


Price, 15 Cents a Year for Single 
Copies. 

Five Copies to one address, 10 Cents 
Each. 

Twenty-five or more Copies to one 
address, 8 Cents per Copy. 


ADDRESS, 


The Angel of Peace, 


3 St., Boston. 


EUGENE Given Free 
FIELD'S 


1900. 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN. PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose offi- 
and transact such other business as may) come before 
them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society, 


Success of Arbitration.—8 pages. 75 cases cited. 2 cts. each, 
or 75 ets. per hundred, prepaid. 

War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War. — With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

The Nation’s Responsibility for Peace.—By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5 cts., or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 


Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Coming Reform— A Woman’s Word. — By Mary Eliza- 
New edition, 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 


beth Blake. 
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A Permanent Anglo-American Tribunal. — Address at the 
Washington Arbitration Conference, April 23, 1896. By 
Merrill E. Gates, LL.D., President Amherst College. 24 
pages. Price 6cts., or $2.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

The True Historic Relations of the United States and Great 
Britain. — By Edwin D. Mead. 8 pages. Price 75 cts. 
per hundred, postpaid. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration. — By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement of In- 
ternational Disputes.— Price 5 cts. each. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 centseach. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Boys’ Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies. — By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essays and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
on receipt of two cents for postage. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress.— Price postpaid, 
cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the Philadelphia Arbitration Conference, Febru- 
ary 22, 1896. 83 pages. Paper. Price 15 cts., postpaid. 

Report of the Washington Arbitration Conference, April 22 
and 23,1896. In May and June numbers of the ADVOCATE 
oF PEACE. The two numbers 25 cts., postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

Ought Christians to Engage in War ?— By Josiah W. Leeds. 

16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. 

International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 
—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War. — By George Gillett. 24 pages. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Against the Teaching of War in History Text-Books. — By 
Josiah W. Leeds. One cent for postage. 

The Growth of European Militarism.— Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 ets. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

The Social and Moral Aspeets of War. — By Rev. Philip S. 
Moxom, D.D. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. $2.00 per hundred. 

The Coming Day of Peace. — By Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

Hard Times. — Poem. By Ida Whipple Benham. 
let No. 2. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Poor Harry, or the Terrible Exigencies of War. — Letter 
Leaflet No. 3. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leatlet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


The Logie of War. — By Katrina Trask. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 6. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Letter Leaf- 


Letter Leaflet No. 5. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


hy —— 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CoO., 


4 Park Street, Boston. 


By BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, LL.D. 


SECOND EDITION. 


A Discussion of the Grounds, both theoretic and historic, for believing in the 
Realization of the BROTHERHOOD OF HUMANITY, and the final Organization 
of the World into a great INTERNATIONAL STATE. 

It treats of the Causes of War, the Origin and Development of the Peace 
Movement, the Growing Triumph of Arbitration, the Religious, Social, Political and 
Commercial Influences which are working out the ABOLITION OF WAR. 

Its value to Students of the Subject is greatly enhanced by the addition of a well- 
selected Bibliography. 
16mo, Cloth, 171 pages. Price $1.00. 
on receipt of the price, by the Publishers. 
Society. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


American Peace Society. 


Prices It Include Postage. 
LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
The Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by 
T. Holmes. New edition, cloth, 
60 cts. 


THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF 


NATIONS. By Charles Sumner. 
Cloth, 50 cts. 


SOUTHERN HEROES; or tue 
Frrenps 1x War Time. An 
account of the sufferings and 
loyalty of the Friends in the 
South during the Civil War. By 
Fernando G. Cartland. Third 
Edition. $1.50. Five copies to 
one address $5.00. 


CHRISTIAN MARTYRDOM IN 


RUSSIA: An Account of the 
Persecutions of the Peace-loving 
Doukhobortsi. Price, 40 cts. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


Sold by booksellers, or sent postpaid, 
For sale also by the American Peace 


THE WAMPUM BELT; a Story 
of William Penn’s 
with the Indians. 


« Great T reaty ” 
By Hezekiah 

An admirable book 

for boys and girls. 


Translated by P. H. 
Forty-six illustrations. 


INTERNATIONAL 
N: Irs Past, PRESENT AND 

In French. By Michel 
Crowned by the Institute 
541 pages. $2.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
: A collection of the various 
Schemes which have been pro- 
posed. By W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 


Cloth, 168 pages. Price, 75 cents, 


PAX MUNDI. A concise account 


of the Modern Peace Movement. 
\ Arnoldson, of the 
Swedish Parliament. 


by P. H. Peckover. 


June, 1900. 


“HOW TO DO BUSINESS,” 


OR THE 


Secret of Success in Retail Merchandizing. 
By GEO. N. McLEAN. 


The Most Comprehensive, Practical, and Val- 
uable Treatise on Business, and How to 
Successfully Do It, ever Published. 


A text book of practical hints, rules, and ex- 
amples of such rare value that every one, no 
matter how old and experienced, cannot but 
derive absolute and positive value from its 
teachings; while to the young novice it is a 
hand book and treasure of indispensable value. 


28 Grand Chapters. 


Agents Wanted. Full Agent’s outfit, including 
the $2.00 Book, on receipt of $1.00. Book 
sells to every storekeeper, in all lines. 


Postpaid on Receipt of $2.00. 


JEFFERSON JACKSON, CHICAGO. 


Disarmament of Nations ; or, 
Mankind One Body. 


By George Dana Boardman, D. D., LL.D,, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


A vigorous and earnest presentation. 
Fact and argument. 
Very suitable for the year 1900. 


Paper cover. Tw enty-seven pages. 5 cts. 
single copy, including postage. — 
$1.00 for twenty-five copies. 
HOWARD M. JENKINS, Publisher, 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TrRavE Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyriGcHTts &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and mage ey may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions ng, | confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest ae for securing paten' 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. rece’ e 
special notice, without charge, in the 


"Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & New York 


Branch Office, 625 F &t., Washington, D 


q 
4 
| 
postpaid. 3 
WAR AS IT_IS. _By Wilhelm 
Carlsen. 
Peckover. 
45 cts. 
| 


